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November. 


—~o——— 
“ And is there found a wretch so base of mind, 
That woman’s powerful beauty dares condemn, 
Exactest work of Heaven? He ill deserves 
Or love, or pity ; friendless let him see 
Uneasy, tedious days, despised, forlorn, 
As stain of human race ; but may the man 
That cheerfully recounts the females’ praise, 
Find equal love, and love’s untainted sweets 
Enjoy with honor.” PHILIPs. 


We are far from supposing with the poet, that 
woman’s position upon the farm, as described last 
month, is owing to any special depravity devel- 
oped by rural life. Facts warrant the belief, that 
the tone of morals is higher in the country than 
in the city. It is as much the result of inatten- 
tion and ignorance as of any rural cause, and 
woman is oftentimes as culpable as man for her 
position. It can hardly be expected that the 
young husband, after the romance of courtship 
and the honeymoon is ever, will be more thought- 
ful of her welfare than she is herself; or, that he 
will assign her a place in the household that she 
has no conception of, and that she is not prepared 


* to fill. 


In a new country, like our own, where the 
great majority are intent upon the struggle to live, 
it is not strange, that many grave errors are com- 
mitted. Woman is oftentimes as much concerned 
in this struggle as her husband, and is quite as 
ambitious of bearing her full share in the burden 
of achieving a pecuniary independence. In the 
great majority of cases, the young farmer and his 
wife begin life poor. They have not capital 
enough to purchase and stock the land they culti- 
vate. They must incur debt for a part of both 
these objects, and the farm is mortgaged to give 
security to the capitalist who accommodates 
them. The most they can hope for, with the 
blessing of Providence, is, to raise this mortgage 
by the time they reach middle age. They have 
stout hands and strong hearts, and with a pros- 





pect of enjoying a competence at no distant day, 
they are willing to work. 

The young wife and mother knows, that suc- 
cess in life depends quite as much upon her good 
management in the house, as upon her husband's 
on the farm. She is willing to assume great 
responsibilities, to overtask her powers for the at- 
tainment of the common object—a home free from 
debt. This willingness to peril health and life, 
social cultivation and enjoyment for wealth, is 
common to all pursuits in our country. We do not 
regard it, then, as any indication of want of affec- 
tion on the part of the farmer, that the wife and 
mother in his home is overtasked with the drudg- 
ery of procuring a living; that her energies go 
more for the development of muscle than to the 
cultivation of the higher graces that adorn the 
female character. If she is too much a mere 
servant, so is he, If she uses her mind too little 
in the great work of life, so does he. They both 
have imperfect views of economy, and need a 
stronger faith in their capacity to direct labor, and 
make it pay. 

This, we imagine, is to be the beginning of the 
improvement of woman’s condition upon the 
farm. She must understand her position in the 
family, and define the limits of her own peculiar 
work. One woman can not do everything that 
needs to be done in the household. Beside the 
ordinary duties of housekeeping, the farmer’s wife, 
oftentimes, has superadded the dairy, which is le- 
gitimately a part of farm business, and ought to 
be made to pay for its own labor. It will, if pro- 
perly managed, and the woman who has upon 
her mind the cares of a growing family should 
be relieved from this drudgery, as much as from 
the labors of the hay-field—at least, in a great 
majority of cases. If it is economy to have all 
the help that is needed in the field, it will pay 
quite as well to have help in the milk and in the 
cheese rooms. No course, in the end, is found to 
be so expensive as the overtasking of the physical 
powers. Whatever needs to be done in the 
house or the field, will pay for*all the labor re- 
quired to accomplish it. Labor bills never impair 
a man’s fortune so seriously as doctors’ bills. 

As upon the farm, so in the house, every ad- 
vantage should be taken of labor-saving expe- 
dients. These are already numerous, and con- 
stantly multiplying. The corn-sheller, in a brief 
time, will do up the work which once required a 
whole week of Winter evenings. The thresher 
accomplishes, in a day, the labor of weeks. The 
mower and reaper is equal to a half dozen men 
in the field, in the busiest season of the-year. 
The husbandman who attemps to do without these 
improved implements, will find himself distanced 
by his neighbors. They will grow their crops 
cheaper than he can, and crowd him out of the 
market, 

In the single invention of the sewing machine, 
mechanical skill has probably done as much for 
the relief of household toil, as it has done for the 


labors of the field, in all its inventions combined. 
The drudgery of the needle is painfully felt, for 
it comes after other exhausting toils, and is al- 
ways present to fill up any moment that might 
otherwise be taken for the recreation of body or 
mind. The sewing in a family is always a great 
burden, and presses its thousands into the grave, 
every year. The want has long been felt, and 
has occupied the inventive genius of the country 
for a scoreof years. The amount of inventive tal- 
ent concentrated upon this object may be judged: 
of by the fact, that some two hundred patents 
for sewing machines have been issned within the 
last few years. Some of them fulfill all they 
promise, do the work of twenty sewing girls, and 
cost nothing for board and clothing. They never 
tell tales out of the family, are always modest 
and well-behaved, and bear any amount of hard 
work without breaking down. Such an institu- 
tion is a godsend in any family, and, without 
doubt, is destined to do a great work for the ele- 
vation of woman upon the farm, as elsewhere. 
It would immediately relieve one of her greatest 
burdens, and give her opportunities for that recre- 
ation, and social cultivation, which, alas! to mul- 
titudes never come. This friend in need is now 
within reach of almost every thriving farmer in 
the community, and while he is availing himself 
of everything that saves labor in the field, he 
should tenderly consider the wants of his help- 
meet in the house. A small expenditure here will 
give her fresher health, more cheerful spirits, 
brighter children, a happier home, and a longer 
lease of life. We are sad to think that this 
friend will come too late to multitudes who are 
sinking under the burden of life. 

There are other improvements in the wash- 
room and kitchen, important in their places, that 
should have the farmer’s consideration. If he 
would practice a true economy, he must think 
more of his wife, as the mother of his children, and 
as a member of society, and must so plan her 
household industries that her great life-work shall 
not be sacrificed. ‘“‘ A wise woman buildeth her 
house,” says Solomon. The materials for that 
superstructure are to be gathered, in ‘part, from 
abroad. She has a social life to be fostered, for 
herself and for her children, and her skill as an 
architect in the home structure will very much 
depend upon the freedom and fulness of this:so- 
cial life. She must have the command of her time 
todo her work in the best manner, and te throw 
around her fireside those charms which shall make 
husband and child home-sick for her society, 
wherever they go, 

We are glad to know that this work is more 
and more appreciated in the rural homes of our 
happy country. We hail with joy, every inven- 
tion that relieves her burdens and ameliorates her 
condition. Let the husbandman avail himself, to 
the fullest extent, of everything that contributes 
to the happiness and elevation of his social life. 
We offer these suggestions as appropriate to the 
return of our only social holiday~-Thanksgiving, 
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Calendar of Operations for Nov. 1858. 


rwe note down sundry tae of work to be done during 
the month, not so much to afford instruction to practical 
men, as to call to mind the. various operations to be. at- 
tendedto. A glancé over a table like this Wall often sug- 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are.more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, eariter for 
the North, later for the South. 

This table will be much fuller, and more important, 
during the planting season when there is a greater variety 
of work to be done. 

Expianations,—/f indicates the first ; m the middle 
and @ the dast of the month. —Doubiing the letters thus: #5 
or mm, or li, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or mi, signifies 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
di ; thus, work marked fm. indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the first to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


If the operations calendared last month have been well 
attended to, there is now }ittle left for the Northern 
farmer to do in order to be prepared for Winter frosts and 
snows, which generally come on in November or before. 
In the Middle sections farmers are still busily engaged in 
husking corn, taking care of the fodder, harvesting root 
crops, threshing grain, collecting manure and underdrain- 
ing wet lands. Further South, frost has not yet made its 
appearance, and the ripened crops of Cotton and Sugar 
cane are being harvested, and the busy season of 
** Sugar boiling,” is about commencing. 

Futtening animais, in all latitudes, should now receive 
much attention to prepare them for early slaughter. 

Buildings of all kinds that were not closely inspected 
last month should be looked to now, and made storm and 
cold proof. Painting may very properly be done at this 
season. See directions of last month. 

Cabbages will mostly need housing, or burying with 
roots up,m,1. See article. 

Cattle are now receiving most of their food from the 
barns, and should not be stinted at the commencement of 
Winter. Use a straw or hay cutter, that nothing be wast- 
ed. Allow no cabbage or turnip tops to decay upon the 
ground. They make good feed for cattle. Fatten those 
animals intended for beef as early as possible, before cold 
weather comeson. Let all animals be housed during 
cold nights. 

Cellars continue to receive important stores. Arrange 
the fruits, roots and vegetables in a neat convenient man- 
ner, and keep the atmosphere dry and as cool as can well 
be maintained without danger of frost. Apples especially 
need a cool airy cellar. : 

Cisterns for house or barn purposes may now be built, 
ff, m, if not already done. 

Corn—Harvest and husk the remainder as early as pos- 
sible—before hard freezing. Save seed as directed last 
month if omitted till now. 

Draining is always in season, when the ground is not 
frozen or wet, until all swales, swamps, or low grounds 
are made the most productive portions of the farm. 

Forest Leaves—Collect a large quantity for present use 
in the yards and stables, and also to dry for Winter bed- 
ding. Besides furnishing the elements of an excellent 
manure, they make a better absorbent than straw. 

Grain—Thresh any omitted last month, and carefully 
save the straw for feed and bedding. See that vermin do 
not prey upon it in the bins. 

Hedges—Plant, ff, m, if the soil is dry; otherwise 
leave till Spring. 

Hogs—Pay particular attention to their fattening, ff, m. 
Have them ready for killing before the cold weather, 
whea they take on fat slowly. Allow the male to run 
with breeding sows, ll, if early pigs are wanted. See ar- 
ticle on killing hogs on a subsequent page. 

Horses and Mules—Feed with cut hay and straw, ad- 
ding a little meal or carrots. Have them well shod as 
icy weather approaches, at the North. 

Ice Houses—Construct, f, m, so as toreceive the first 
well formed ice. Descriptions will be found on page 
251, Vol. XVI. 

Manures—Resolve to make a large portion of. your own 
for anuther year, rather than pay away money for an im- 
ported article. If you have no muck, marl or peat depos- 
it upon your own land, buy the privilege of digging upona 
neighbor’s premises. Keep the hogs supplied with turf 
from the road sides, and leaves from forests. Look about 
for a manufactory of some kind and see if there is not a 
heap of manure going to waste—wool, bones, offal, fish, 
hides, leather, ashes, lime, tan-bark, &c., are all capable 
of being composted and applied to the soil with advan- 
tage. See articles elsewhere. 

' Mack—Keep yards, stables and pens well covered with 
it, and provide a large heap for Winter use, 

| Permanent improvements may now be made to good 
advantage while waiting the approach of Winter. A few 
rocks need sinking or. blasting, and stumps taking out. 


Stone§ may be picked up and laid into permanent fences, 
hedge§ cleared up, &c. Thesé labors can profitably use 
up all the spare time. 

Plow heavy lands before the ground freezes, thus turn- 
ing up the soil (and grubs) to the infidence of frost. 
clays are better left in ridges for the frost to act upon the 
sides. 

Potatoes are supposed to be in the cellar or pits before 
this. Keep from the light and air as much as possible, and 
as cool as they will bear without freezing. Pack Sweet 
varieties in dry sand, if kept inthe cellar. See directions 
of last month relative to burying them in boxes. 

Poultty—Provide them with warm quarters for Win- 
ter. A barn or other cellar where they can have gravel 
to scratch in is desirabfe,allowing them access to the sun. 
Give them animal food, refuse meat, with boiled potatoes 
and raw cabbage. Keep roosts clean and neat. 

Schools are about commencing for the Winter, in many 
places. Have the out door work in condition to spare the 
boys at the beginning, to take their places at once in 
classes. 

Sheep are still grubbing upon the hills and pastures, 
but need some feed, m, ll, at night. Keepthemin good 
flesh to begin the Winter with. In mild climates, where 
early lambs are desired the buck may be turned with 
them,ftol. Allow about five months for gestation. 

Stack Yards—Instead of making them cattle yards, save 
time, labor, and your reputation for humanity, by carting 
the contents to the barn to be fed under cover. 

Stone Fences may be built as long as the ground re- 
mains open. 

Sugar Cane—Cut, ff, any remaining and complete man- 
ufacturing into sugar or syrup before hard freezing. 

Tools—Put away, under cover as directed last month, 
as fast as they are out of use. Keep them collected each 
night, especially where there is danger of snow. 

Turnips and Carrots—Dig the remaining crop, m, Il, or 
earlier if the ground is liable to freeze. Store in cellars, 
or make pits for them, as directed on page 203 of last vol- 
ume. 

Water pipes—Give an extra covering, 
danger of freezing. ef 
Winter—Provide early against all its wants. If pro- 
duce is to be marketed it is often better to do it now 
while the traveling is good. Some of the Fall work per- 
chance is not done—don’t let Winter find you ‘‘ napping.” 
Have the oxen and horses sharp shod and sleighs and 
sleds in readiness for snow traveling. 

Winter Grain—Permit none of it to be eaten off at this 
season. The late growth is needed for protecting the 
roots. See that no water stands, or can stand upon the 
field. 

Wood for fuel, especially “ down stuff,” may be col- 
lected and piled this month, much better than after a 
covering ofsnow. Pile it convenient to load upon a sled. 


ll, where there is 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Unless set out last month, the earlier the orchard is 
now planted the better, if itis tobe done this Fall. See 
remarks on planting, page 305 October Agriculturist. 

In the nursery the busy season of selling, taking up and 
resetting smail trees and shrubs still continue. 

Apples and Pears—Gather late fruit with care and lay 
away for Winter keeping, ff, m. Set out rows of trees by 
lanes, roads and about yards at the same time. They 
furnish both shade and fruit. Plant seeds for nursery 
stock, f, m, or put in boxes of earth until Spring. 
Cherries—Plant, ff, m, both standard trees and any pits 
not previously used for seedlings. 
Cider—Complete making, ff, m. 
page 274. Sept. No. 

Insects— Unless tife borers were vanquished evens, 
attend to them, ff. Full directions have already been 
given. 

Manure, plow and subsoil, or trench, underdrain if 
needful, and otherwise prepare grounds for Spring plant- 
ing, either as orchards or nurseries. Spring will bring 
with it sufficient labor even when all is done now that 
can be. 

Mice—Do not forget the mischief they have sometimes 
done. Avoid it this season by clearing grass and weeds 
from the trunks, banking up with earth, using lime or 
ashes, and in particularly exposed situations, cover a foot 
of the tree at the surface with closely fitting bark, oil 
cloth, or sheet lead. Where mice are abundant use poi- 
son, traps, or cats to thin their numbers. 
Nursery—Prepare early for Winter, and after the sea- 
son of sales is over, go through with a plow and turn fur- 
rows towards the rows of trees thus opening drains to 
carry off surplus water. Now is a good time to trans- 
plant young trees from the seed bed to nursery rows. See 
that no mistakes are made in sending out trees ; that they 
are carefully taken up, correctly. labeled, and properly 
packed, Extra care in this respect will save you repeti- 
tion, which is the only guarantee of future success. 


See directions on 


Stiff 


prolong their usefulness as much as may be, or until the 
younger trees come into bearing. Scrapé off the moss 
and rough bark, dig about and manure the roots, pruning 
the tops ata proper season and you give them a new 
lease upon life for which they will amply repay you. 

Pruning may be done at the South. Mid-summer is a 
preferable season at the North. 

Quinces—Gather before freezing, and lay away care- 
fully if for keeping. Plant trees, ff, m. 

Scions—Cut at any time during the month, when not 
frozen, and bury in dry earth, either out doors, or in the 
cellar. 

Seeds of Apples, Pears, Quinces, Plums, Cherries, 
Peaches, and the various nuts and hard shelled seeds—it 
not already in, plant, ff, m, as directed last month. 

Tender Seedlings, especially evergreens, need some 
protection in the nursery. Sift in dry sand to protect the 
stems, and cover with forest leaves,.straw, or evergreen 
boughs, for the first Winter. 

Transplanting generally, both in orchard and nursery, 
should be industriously prosecuted, ff, m. 


Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


The gardener’s chief attention is now directed to sav- 
ing and marketing the remaining crops. 

Asparagus beds will be benefitted by giving a good 
coating of coarse manure, or litter from stables, m, ll. 
This enriches the soil and also protects the roots. Make 
new beds, f, m. 

Bean and Hop Poles—Collect all of these, m, lJ, and 
house for another season. 

Beets bear but little freezing. 
harvest, ff. 

Blackberries do best planted early, although they may 
be set as long as the ground is open. 

Cabbages and Caulifiowers—Harvest the late crop, m, 
1, or before hard freezing. Cauliflowers not headed will 
often form heads when transplanted toa cellar. Set re- 
maining plants of both in the cold frame, ff; airing well 
during mild weather. Cover with mats or straw before 
hard freezing. 

Celery—Unless very frosty continue to earth up late 
crops, ff, harvesting and putting in trenches as severe 
weather approaches. 

Cold Frames will need filling, ff, with the remaining 
plants requiring Winter protection, such as recent sown 
cabbage, cauliflower, spinach, lettuce, radishes, etc. See 
that they are set so as not to touch each other, and keep 
them uncovered whenever the weather is not freezing, 
es pecially until they are accustomed tothe change. Cov- 
er with boards or glass during frosts and spread mats, or 
straw over, before hard freezing. 

Compost and Manures for Spring use—Prepare a eina 
supply as opportunity offers. ' 
Corn Salad—Thin, keep free from .weeds, and cover 
lightly with straw, m, ll. \ 
Currants and Gooseberries—Plant, ff,m, Prune old 
bushes at the same time, if not done last month. Make 
cuttings and plant at once or bury in the cellar, or open 
ground until Spring. Remove a portion of the earth from 
bushes preyed upon by insects and replace it with distant 
fresh soil and compost. The larve will thus be destroy- 
ed or hatch where they will do less injury. i 
Drain and trench stiff heavy soils, to facilitate early 
working in Spring. They may be planted a week earlier, 
if thoroughly drained. i 
Figs—Bury as Raspberries, or cover with mats or ever- 
green boughs. 

Fruit Trees—Plant on borders and about the yards, f, 
m, as noted under “ Orchard.” 

Grapes—Prune old vines, ff, saving cuttings for Spring 
planting. Lay tender varieties upon the ground and 
cover with earth or litter. Even Isabellas and Catawbas 
are better laid down than exposed upon the trellis to all 
the sudden changes of Winter. Set out roots, ff,m. See 
articles on following pages. 

Lettuce sown the latter part of September will need 
transplanting to cold frames, ff. Air daily in mild 
weather. 

Mice—Allow no brush, weeds or rubbish to afford har- 
bors for these. Set traps or introduce poison into the 
cold frames if they make an entrance there. 

Mushroom Beds may still be made, ff, m, in the cellar, 
or under cover. Examine former beds, protecting those 
in the open air from frost. 

Parsneps—Dig and bury in the cellar only what are 
wanted for Winter use or market. The Sprirg crop is 
better left in the ground. 2, 
Raspberries—Transplant and set out new plantations, 
ff,m. Lay down and cover tender varieties before the 
ground freezes, cutting out any old canes and shortening 
in long shoots at the same time. 

Rhubarb—Plant, ff, m, instead of leaving until Spring 
A covering of coarse manure will protect the roots from . 
sudden changes and give them an earlier start in Spring. 
Take up a few roots and put in the cellar for early fore - 


If still in the ground, 





Orchards of old trees ehould receive due attention to 





ing in a hot bed or green-house, 
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Roots and vegetables should be perfectly dry when put 
in the cellar, and be kept from the light as much as pos- 
gible. A covering of mats or straw spread over the bins 
will assist in keeping them fresh. Ventilate the cellar 
when practicable. 

Salsafy—Treat in all respects as Parsneps. 

Seeds—Save the remaining late kinds and clean out 
those already collected. Label and mark the date upon 
each kind and put in a dry place out of reach of rats and 
mice. . 

Spinach—Cover with straw or sedge, m, 1, previously 
thinning and weeding. It Winters much better when 
well thinned out. Allow no water to stand upon the 
ground. : 

Squashes—Remove to a cool dry cellar before they 
freeze. Handle with care, and if properly managed they 
will keep till January or February. Save seeds of the 
best specimens for planting. 

Strawberries may still be set out, ff. Clean and thin 
out old beds previous to covering with coarse manure, 
straw or forest leaves, m, 1. 

Tools—Repair any needing it previous to putting away 
forthe Winter. A tool-house or room is a necessary 
apartment for the garden. 

Turnips—Harvest as directed under the “ Farm.” 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


As cold weather approaches the remaining tender 
plants will require housing er out door protection, and 
the grounds should be put ina neat condition, that they 
Jose not all of their attractiveness during the “ dreary 
Winter.” 

Annuals—Some of the more hardy kinds sown in Sept. 
and Oct., will now require a slight covering of leaves or 
evergreen brush. A few may still be sown, ff. 

Bedded Plants—Lift and take to the houses, ff, before 
they are injured by frosts. 

Bulbs should all have been putin last month. Plant, 
ff, any remaining. A covering of straw, coarse manure, 
tan-bark, saw-dust or leaves, spread over the beds will 
eause a finer bloom next season, especially of ranuncu- 
luses, anemones, and hyacinths. 

Carnations—Layers may now be potted and taken to 
houses or pits, f, m. 

Chrysanthemums—Many of these like “ the last rose 
of Summer, are blooming alone, All their lovely compan- 
ions having faded and gone.”” With the exception of a 
few asters, they are about the only bloom unkilled by the 
frosts. Keep neatly tied to stakes. Divide and reset, m, 
ll. 

Dahlias and Gladiolas—Take up as soon as killed by 
frosts, remove the tops, labelling and packing away in 
dry earth or sand, secure from freezing. 

Daisies—Cover, or otherwise protect, m, 1. 
on a following page. 

Dielytra Spectabalis—Divide and reset roots, ff, m, in 
preference to leaving until Spring. 

Flower stalks and rubbish of all kinds should be re- 
moved from the grounds ; walks, beds and lawn raked, 
that clean, neat premises may welcome the sight at all 
times. . 

Frames and Pits--Place the remaining plants requiring 
protection in these, ff, m, and secure them from freezing 
by extra covering as severe weather comes on. 

Hedges—Plant buckthorn, althea, privit, acacia, &c., 
ff, m. 

Lilies—Transplant, ff, m, any requiring it, dividing the 
roots or bulbs. 

Manures will be wanted in the Spring. 
manufacture them at this season. 

Peonies, foxgloves, hollyhocks, and other perennials 
may be divided and reset, f, m. . 

Roses—Plant hardy varieties, ff, m. Low growing, 
tencer sorts may be bent over and covered with earth as 
a Winter protection, or potted and taken to pits or houses. 

Shrubs—Plant, ff, m, those varieties alluded to last 
month, unless they were attended to at that time. 

Stakes and Dahlia Poles—Collect and lay away under 
cover for future use. 

Tender shrubs will require protection during this month. 
The more common plan isto straw them up, which per- 
haps gives them the nearest appearance. We rather dis- 
like the pressure and lack of air when straw 1s used, and 
prefer small evergreens fastened around them. 

Trees—Plant shade trees, ff,m, about the yards and 
lawns. 


See article 


Procure or 


Green and Hot Houses. 


These are now supposed to be full, and fire heat already 
in use for collections of tender and tropical plants. It is 
important that they suffer no check from a cool atmos- 
phere, which is sometimes allowed between the wan- 
ing heat of an Autumnal sun, and the starting of Winter 
fires. It is also presumed that water pipes aré used to 
generate heat, as these, after numerous and oft repeated 
trials are almest universally, decided to be the best. With 





the more hardy green-house plants fires need only be 
started when there is actual danger of frost inside the 
houses. 

Air all of the houses as much as practicable. Half hardy 
plants recently carried to the green-house, especially need 
abundance of air while becoming accustomed to a change 
of situation. 
house will need a frequent change of air, which, in very 
cold weather, must be admitted through the upper venti- 
lators. 

Annuals—Comimence potting those-sdwn last month, 
using pots of a blooming size, 

Borders—Fork in manure, ff, covering with straw or 
litter at the same time, and bank up where necessary to 
exclude frost. 

Bulbs—Pot a quantity and take to the green-house, to 
be brought forward from time to time for Winter bloom- 
ing. 

Cactuses—Keeprcool and water sparingly at present. 

Caiceolarias and Cinerarias—Put and shift for bloom- 
ing. 

Camellias are now in a fine growing state, and, where 
forced last month, are nearly ready tobloom. Place ina 
light airy situation and water and syringe more freely. 

Crysanthemums in flower need frequent waterings and 
an airy stand. 

Vires— Keep these as even as may be, both by day and 
night, in the heated apartments, Avoid starting them 
among the more hardy piants of the green-house unless 
frost is likely toenter. There is more danger from ex- 
cess of heat when plants are first brought in, than after 
they have become accustomed to their situation. From 
35° to 40° of heat is sufficient for the green-house, while 
forcing rooms need from 50° to 60°, and 75° with tropical 
collections. 

Fuchsias—Cut back those which have been growing 
freely, to form a compact, bushy head. They should now 
be kept cool and moderately dry, and allowed a season of 
rest. 

Grapes—This is a good time to prune, now that the 
growth is completed. Allow bearing vines to rest during 
November, even if they are to be forced to early fruiting. 

Insects—Keep them down by syringe and with tobacco 
fumes. It is far better and much easier to keep them 
in check, than to exterminate them after they have got a 
strong foothold. 

Ixias, Sparaxis and other bulbous plants require very 
little water at this season. 

Pelargoniums—Shift to pots of a blooming size, water- 
ing moderately. 

Pots and Tubs—Examine the soil and loosen the earth 
when necessary, removing weeds, and moss which are 
found growing. Change the surface occasionally, adding 
rich potting soil, manure, &c. Pick off any decaying 
leaves from the plants, prune where needful and arrange 
them on stands or shelves in a neat attractive order. 

Roses—Keep most of them in the green-house, water- 
ing moderately at present. A few may be brought for- 
ward, pruned and forced for early blooming. Take in 
ff, any remaining out till now. 

Soil for Potting—Have a large quantity mixed under 
cover, and in readiness for use. 

Verbenas—Cuttings may still be made. Shift those in- 
tended for Winter blooming to pots of a larger size. 

Water—As few ofthe plants are now growing rapidly, 
only moderate waterings will be needful. 


ae 


Apiary for November. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 


If the directions of last month were followed, there 
is little to be done in the apiary this fhonth, further than 
looking around occasionally, to see that there has been 
no mistake made by leaving some stock for Winter that 
is unsuitable. But there are matters in the house to be 
finished up, such as straining honey, making wax, &c. 
The honey in the hives taken up last month, and not 
taken care of, should be attended to before it begins to 
candy in the cells, because after that it can not be strained 
without trouble in warming it. Mild or warm weather is 
best for this purpose? In taking honey from the hive, if 
the combs are not too old, the best pieces may be selected 
for the table. Combs near the top and side of the hive 
have the best bee-bread stored in them—the drone cells 
are usually entirely free. The inferior combs are near 
the middle and bottom, and are usually broken up and the 
honey drained out. In doing this, every cell should be 
broken, but avoid stirring it unnecessarily afterwards, as 
this might mingle too much bee-bread with it, It may be 
subjected to pressure, or simply laid on a wire, or colan- 
dar, or put in a cloth and suspended over a suitable ves- 
sel. Any particles of comb rising on the top are readily 
skimmed off. Honey exposed to extreme cold will be- 
come very hard, to prevent which, it may be scalded, or 
avery little water added and thoroughly mixed ; a little 
less than a teacupfull to ten pounds is enough, if prefered 





The more tender collections of the hot- | 
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hard, it may be made very-nice, and come to the table in 
solid form, by standing in flat dishes a Jittle more than an 
inch deep, and exposed to the air and extreme cold a few 
weeks. When only small quantities of wax are to be 
made, the pieces of old dry combs and that which re- 
mains after straining the honey, are put into a sack or 
bag of loose texture with a small stone to make it sink, 
and kept in a kettle of boiling water, frequently pushing 
it about, till the wax ceases to rise. It is skimmed off, 
remelted and cooled in any vessel that will conveniently 
hold it. 
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Apples Half Sour and Half Sweet. 


A TREE NOT KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT; BUT ITs Fauirs. 
— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I send you samples of apples from a tree in my orchard, 
which may be familiar to you, but are a novelty with us. 
There first matures a small, yellow apple, of mild, sweet 
flavor. In a week or two there is, on the same tree, a 
larger apple matured—one side of which is yellow and 
sweet, the other side green and decidedly tart. 

Lastly, and later, there matures a larger apple, hav- 
ing something the appearance of the greening, which is 
sour and a good Winter apple. Thus we have three kinds 
from one branch. 





Joun Dunnine. 

Beemerville, Sussex Co., N. J. 

Remarxs—We received the above letter after making 
up the pages where it properly belonged, and therefore in- 
sert it here, as it is a matter of no little interest. We have 
often heard of apples half sweet and half sour, but al- 
ways supposed there must be some mistake. We are no 
longer in doubt, for here we have, in the samples sent us, 
apples which are positively sour on one side, while the 
other side is as decidedly sweet We have also the ap- 
ples entirely sour, and those entirely sweet, which exact- 
ly resemble the two sides of those half sour and half 
sweet. The sour apples are every way like R. I. Green- 
ings, and the sweet apples resemble the old “‘ August 
Sweet.” The two parts of the compound apples are very 
distinct on opposite sides, in color and flavor, but run in- 
to each other at the division line, which is impetcepti- 
ble, however. There is no external or internal mark to 


‘show where the sweet and sour portions join. 


We further learn from the son of Mr. Dunning, who 
brought the above letter and specimens of apples, that 
scions taken from the tree, and grafted into other trees, 
have produced the triple varieties of fruit. 

The above are the facts inthe case. We have, as yet, 
no theory to advance to account for the phenomenon. 








Flowers in Bloom, October 16. 
—— See . 

Stepping into the garden before breakfast this thorhing, 
we were quite surprised at the number of flowers in vig- 
orous bloom in the open ground, so late in the season. 
We noted down the names of several, which we will put 
on record here, as example of some kinds valuable for 
late blooming, and also for comparison with other years 
and other lucalities. Our list now in bloom embraces ; 
Asters (China and German), Double Balsams, Canary- 
bird Vine (tropeolum peregrinum), Candytuft, Chinese 
Pink, Clarkia, Cockscomb, Dahlia, Escholizia, Four 
O'Clock, Geranium, Yellow Hawkweed, Hibiscus, Scarlet 
Honeysuckle, Marygold, Morning Glory (of various col. 
ors), Nasturtium, Petunia, Portulacca, Phlox Drurh- 
mondii, Scabious, Schizanthus, Sweet Pea, Sweet Alys- 
sum, Tassel Flower, Thunbergia, Tuberose; Verbenia, 
Virginia Stock, Zinnia, etc. Is not this a sufficient va- 
riety for a garden bouquet, gathered at this late date ? 


a @- 








Grape Humbug.—aA new and very valuable wine 
grape, said to be obtained by sending “ two dollars” to a 
certain address in this city, has been annouriced by adver- 
tisements and communications admitted into certain 
agricultural papers out of the city. The thing we suspect 
to be a sheer humbug—at least we do not know anything 
about it; nor, after diligent inquiry, can we find any one 
hereabouts who does. Where is the advertiser? Whois 
he? Why has he not mentioned ‘his grape to the papers 
at home, or exhibited it somewhere here? Why has he not 
responded to letters of inquiry sent to his advertised ad- 
dress? How many persons have sent in their “two dol- 
lars?” What returns have they received ? Verbum sap. 


Cranberries.—P. McLain. This snbject was pret 
ty fully treated of in our last volume. May is a good 
month in which to plant. Eastwood’s “ Cranbe.ry Cul- 
ture,” (50 cents) is, perhaps a8 good & treatise as there is 
upon this subject, indeed it is the only one in this country, 
specially devoted to Cranberry Culture, The best work 
on fruits in general is “ Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees 
of America,” new edition, Price $1 50. . 
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The Hydraulic Ram Explained. naa The operatfon may be repeated by again raising 
and lowering the weight. 


From frequent inquiries and conversations 
with different persons on the subject, we are con- 
vinced that this very useful, and we may say beau- 
tiful apparatus, is not generally understood, and, 
therefore, not appreciated. It may be used with de- 
cided advantage by a large class of farmers, and 
others, where a spring or running stream or 
brook is some distance below the level of their 
premises, or place where water is required for 
use, as by means of it a portion can be raised to 
almost any elevation with a very small head 
or fall. A plain description of its peculiar mode 
of operation will be interesting to all, even to 
those whv have not the facilities for using one. 
We will therefore introduce some simple sketches 
and explanations, which will, we hope, be under- 
stood by even our youngest reader. 

When any body is in motion, it acquires what 
is called a momentum, or force, which can never 
be instantaneously overcome. The amount of 
this momentum depends upon the rapidity of mo- 
tion. Thus: a musket ball, though but a smail 
thing, has sufficient momentum when in rapid 
motion to drive it through a thick, strong oak 
plank. So light a body as air, when mov- 
ing with great rapidity—as in winds or hurri- 
canes—has so much momentum that it will bend 
and break the largest tree which stands in its 
way. 

Remarx—No body at rest can be instantaneously 
set into rapid motion, and no moving body can be in- 
stantaneously stopped. 

Water, when once in motion, can not be sud- 
denly stopped. Suppose, for example, we havea 
lead pipe carrying water into a building. If we 
place a stop-cock exactly in the end of it, and 
when the water is flowing out rapidly, we sudden- 
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Fig. 1. 


ly turn the stop-cock, the water, being in motion, 
will rush forward with such momentum as often 
to burst open the strongest lead pipe. To pre- 
vent such an occurrence, it is customary to let 
the pipe extend above the stop-cock, and keep 
the projecting part filled with air, which acts as a 
spring or cushion to gradually check the momen- 
_tum of the water. If there be but little air above 
the stop-cock, the water will strike against the 
upper end with a chug, as it is often heard to do, 





Fig. 2. 


Figs. 1 and 2 will help to understand what we 
are aiming at. In fig. 1 we have water flowing 
from the spring, or pond, S, through the pipe, and 
out at the lower end. V isa valve held closed 
by a strong steel spring. When the water begins 
to flow rapidly, let the weight held in the hand be 
suddenly closed down over the open end of the 
pipe, as in fig. 2. The moving water being thus 
instantaneously checked in its course, its momen- 
tum will force up the spring-valve, V, and shoot 
out with great velocity for an instant, but the 
spring will gradually close down and stop the flow. 





In fig. 3, we have a similar arrangement, but 
here we have a heavy metal impetus-valve, :, 





Fig 3. 


upon the lower end of a rod which plays loosely 
through a ring above. When the water is at rest, 
this valve will fall down by its Own weight, but 
as soon as the water flows out fast enough to car- 
ry up this heavy valve, it suddenly closes the open- 
ing above it, as seen in fig. 4. As inthe former 
case, the water will now, by means of its mo- 
mentum, drive open the spring-valve, V, with 





Fig. 4. 


great force. But as soon as the velocity of the 
water has been slackened, or suddenly stopped, 
the valve, 7, will fallof its own weight, and the 
water will rush out around it, until its velocity 
again lifts 7 to close the opening. It will readily 
be seen, then, that the floating valve, 7, will con- 
tinually rise and fall, the spring-valve, V, being 
forced open at every sudden checking of the cur- 
rent along the pipe. 

Figs. § and 6 illustrate the same operation, 
with the addition of a receiving vessel, A, to 
catch the water forced out at V. When i, in fig, 
5, is suddenly closed, as seen in fig. 6, the water 
is forced into the receiving chamber, and out 
through the small pipe extending upward from it. 
The great power or momentum acquired by the 
water in the large pipe, though it falls but two or 
three feet, is sufficient, when suddenly checked, 
to drive a portion of it through the valve V to a 
great hight. The greater the fall in the large, or 
driving pipe, the greater will be the velocity, and, 
consequently, the greater the momentum or the 
power with which the water will be forced through 
the valve, V. 

But suppose the smaller upright discharge-pipe 
were made to fit directly over the valve, V. In 
this case (see remark above), the vest momentum 
of the water in the discharge-pipe would over- 
come the moving momentum of the water in the 
drive-pipe, and some portion of the pipe, say near 
V, would be bursted, or at least only a small 
quantity would be forced out of the discharge-pipe, 
and that only in spirts, corresponding with the ris- 
ing and falling of the movable valve, V,_ This dif- 
culty is completely and beautifully overcome by 
taking advantage of the elastic property of com- 
mon air. Thus, the space, A, above the water, is 
filled with air. Every injection of water at V 
compresses this air; but owing to its elasticity 
it exerts a constant pressure upon the water, 
and forces a continuous stream out through the 
discharge-pipe. 

In a single second the water of the large pipe 
may be started into motion by the falling of the 
movable valve, i—be stopped by its closing— 
and again set in motion. 

The rapidity of this alternate opening and clos- 
ing of the valve, ¢. will depend in part upon the 
amount of fall in the drive pipe, and in part upon 








the distance ¢ moves up and down. This distance 
may be varied or adjusted at will, by a screw and 
nut upon the rod attached to 7%, which is turned 
up or down to allow it to rise a less or greater 
distance. We have omitted this part of the ap- 
paratus, and simplified its construction, in order 
to better show the principle of the implement. 

These rams are usually made of iron, except 
the valves, which are made of brass; so that we 
cannot see the internal arrangement. When in 
action, there is a short flow of water out at 7 
then a sudden cessation, and a slight noise made 
by the closing of the valve, 7, and an instant af- 
ter, the falling of this valve, and a sudden flow 
of water; then a cessation again, and so on—at 
each stoppage of the water a portion of it being 
forced into A, as when a wave dashes against a 
rock, a portion of it is thrown higher than the 
crest of the rock. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


It will be seen that a slight fall of water in the 
drive-pipe, sufficient to give some degree of mo- 


== | tion is all that is needed to render the Hydraulic 


ram available. Two feet fall, or even less will 
drive one of them, if the moving valve, 7, be well 
constructed and adjusted, the latter being an easy 
matter. 

The drive-pipe should be from 25 to 50 feet in 
length that it may contain a sufficient body of 
moving water to produce the required momen- 
tum. 

The drive-pipe needs to be larger than the dis- 
charge pipe, as the former conveys not only tho 
water discharged above, but also that wasted at 
i. The relative amount of water wasted and car- 





Fig. 5. 


ried into the discharge pipe will depend upon the 
hight it is to be carried, the fall and consequent 
velocity of the driving steam. The greater the 
velocity, the quicker will ¢ be raised, and the 
greater will be the momentum force exerted 
through the valve V. The length of the discharge 
pipe also affects the amount of water forced 
through it, as there is more or less friction against 
its sides to be overcome. This friction would of 





Fig. 6. 


course be less in pipe carried directly up 30 feet, 
than if the pipe extended 1,000 or 1,500 feet in 
rising to that hight. 

Example.—If the discharge pipe be 800 to 1,000 
feet long, about one-seventh of the water will he 
carried five times as high as it descends in the 
drive-pipe. Thus: 7 gallons of water falling 3 
feet in the drive-pipe, would carry up 1 gallon 5 
times 3 feet, or 15-feet high; the other 6 gallons 
being wasted. If the fall be 12 feet, 7 gallons will 


carry 1 gallon 5 times 12 feet, or 60 feet high.. 


And so for any amount of fall, multiplying the fall 
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by 5 for the hight, and take one-seventh of the 
water as the amount to be discharged. Of course, 
‘with a discharge pipe of only 200 or 300 feet in 
fength, but carried to the same hight, the greater 
would be the proportion of the water conveyed 
upward. In like manner, the amount of water 
discharged will be greater if it be carried up less 
than 5 times the amount of fall in the drive-pipe. 

For great distances the larger the discharge 
pipe, the less will be the friction against its sides 
to be overcome. 

The drive-pipe should not exceed 50 feet in 
length, as the whole body of water within is to be 
set in motion and brought to rest at every motion 
of the valve 7. It is desirable to have it at least 
20 or 25 feet long, to give sufficient momentum. 


When the supply of water does not exceed 2 
gallons per minute the smallest size ram, weigh- 
ing 22 lbs., will answer to drive the water to any 
desired hight and distance. The drive-pipe, 25 
tu 50 feet long, may be ? inch, and the discharge 
pipe § inch, internal diameter. If the fall be not 
over 10 feet, the drive-pipe need not weigh over 
2 Ibs. per foot. If the water be carried not 
over 50 feet in hight, } lb. per foot will be strong 
enough for the discharge pipe. When there is a 
larger amount of water, or a greater fail, and when 
the water is to be carried to above 50 feet, the 
size of the ram, and the size and strength of the 
pipes will need to be increased. 

Persons proposing to adopt this implement who 
may desire further information in regard to the 
exact requirements for particular circumstances, 
will do well to address Messrs, W. & B. Douglas, 
Middletown, Conn., who manufacture Hydraulic 
rams of superior excellence. They will doubt- 
less furnish any information desired. We have 
taken up this subject without any suggestions 
even, from any one interested inthe sale of the 
implement, believing that its importance and in- 
terest would be appreciated by ail our readers. 

We will simply add that the cost of the Hy- 
draulic ram is but little. They are sold as low as 
$5 00 for the smallest size, The only other ex- 
pense is for the lead pipe, which will of course de- 
pend upon the amount required in every case, To 
put them in operation it is only necessary to set 
down the ram, and screw in the ends of the two 
pieces of lead pipe. The ram and pipes will of 


course need to be covered, to protect them, if to 
be kept in operation during freezing weather. 
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strainer should be placed over the upper end of 
the drive-pipe to keep out coarse materials. 

We have drawn a larger engraving, (fig. 7,) to il- 
lustrate the practical working of the Hydraulic 
ram. For convenience, we have represented the 
parts a little out of proportion, in the perspective. 
By a similar arrangement water may be carried 
to almost any required hight and distance, 





The Steam Plow Firing up. 
ee cent 

“What are American farmers doing towards 
applying steam to soil tilling? Here is a fine field 
for some one. Steam, and not animal muscles 
is speedily to become the moving power before 
clod-breakers, and the man in this country who 
first successfully yokes the steam-chest to the 
plow-beam will reap a rich reward. Notwith- 
standing the present interest awakened abroad, 
we predict that that man now lives on this side 
of the Atlantic.” 

The above we wrote three years since, in clos- 
ing an article on this subject. The prediction is 
near fulfillment we believe. The nearest approach 
to a practicable steam pLow has been made by 
Mr. Wm. Fawks, of Christiana, Pa., and the 
Keystone State promises to steal the march upon 
Yankeedom this time. Mr. Fawks’ steam plow 
was exhibited at the recent State Fair, at Cen- 
tralia, Illinois, and awakened no little admiration 
and hope in the minds of all who saw it tried. 
Some changes in its arrangement were found to 
be necessary, which are being made, when it is 
confidently expected that its operation will be 
successful. It is built on the locomotive principle, 
and draws half a dozen plows, more or less, after 
it. Further changes and improvements will of 
course be needed, but the thing is now more 
nearly perfect than the first railroad locomotive 
that went into operation. It requires but a little 
stretch of the imagination to bring before one the 
important results to be looked for, when—as will 
be the case in less than three years we think— 
the steam-horse will be driven at will over the 
broad Western Prairies, doing the work of a dozen 
or twenty horses, at a cost for food, drivers, etc., 
little above the expense of a couple of teams. As 
soon as the implement is sufficiently perfected to 
go into successful and continued operation, we 
shall present a complete engraving and descrip- 
tion. 








Agriculture in Ohio—State Fair for 1858 

Without disparaging or being insensible to the 
claims of other districts of the country, we can 
say, Ohio is a grand and glorious agricultural 
State—an opinion which received, if possible, ad- 
ditional force on the occasion of our recent visit 
to the annual State Fair at Sandusky, Sep. 14-17. 
We congratulate the people of Ohio on the long 
career of prosperity which, with an intelligent 
eye to their own improvement, lies open before 
them. Forty years ago, when but a boy, we first 
saw Sandusky, with two solitary buildings in it 
—one, a framed store-house, to receive the occa- 
sional packages which a stray coasting vesse} 
left at its rickety wharf; the other a log cabin, 
tenanted by a solitary family—and a rich back 
country, sparsely settled by a poor, but industri- 
ous population. Now, it is a city of twenty thou- 
sand people, or more, with several railroads ter- 
minating in it; a flourishing agricultural country 
in the rear, abundant in resources and produc- 
tions; and a lake commerce at its doors, of mil- 
lions in amount per annum. We have attended 
sundry of the State Agricultural Exhibitions of 
Ohio, and nowhere do we meet a more hearty 
welcome, by its open-hearted managers, nor see 
stronger progressive signs in the great staples of 
industry which enrich, or the high tone of morals 
which exalt a nation. We were about to say, 
that when we move west of New York, we think 
our residence will be somewhere in Ohio—provided 
some one of the mighty young amazonians be- 
yond her Western borders do not forcibly lay their 
grappling fingers upon us. 

The Great State Agricultural Exhibition, this 
year, was successful, as usual, As with its pre- 
decessors, the grounds were extensive, thorough- 
ly fitted up, and well filled with choice specimens 
of agricultural excellence and mechanical ingenu- 
ity, demonstrating a constantly increasing im- 
provement in the one, and a persevering skill in 
the other departments of industry. The farm 
stock was well represented, on the whole; but 
we think the horses were not quite equal to those 
at Cleveland two years ago, nor the Short-horns 
so numerous, nor, as a whole, quite so choice, al- 
though some equally good specimens were pres- 
ent. The breeders of the latter assured us that 
the various changes of the cars on the different 
railroads necessary to get them there, prevented 
many of the large breeders in Central and Seuth- 
ern Ohio—where the largest herds are found— 
from bringing their stock, so great is the risk of 
accident. The few Herefords on the ground—to 
the extent of nearly a dozen—were the best we 
ever saw, anywhere. They belonged to Messrs. 
Aston and Humphrey, of the adjoining county of 
Lorain, who imported their original stock some 
years ago, direct from Herefordshire, its native 
county, in England. The Devons were more nu- 
merous than we had ever seen them at any pre- 
vious show in Ohio, and generally of better qua’’. 
ty—an evidence of their increasing popularity in 
that region of the State, as they were chiefly 
owned in the northern counties, among the Yan- 
kees. There were some remarkably good fat cat- 
tle, principally grade Short-horns, and Devons, 
and a passable yoke or two of working oxen, only 
—Ohio not working many catttle, in comparison 
with her horses. 

The sheep and swine department were full, and 
each superior of their kind. The Cotswold and 
Southdowns were excellent, the Merinoes and 
Saxonys, choice, and in goodly numbers. Better 
pigs, of both large and small breeds, we never 
saw anywhere—all the distinct breeds, from the 
immense Leicester, through the tedium Berk- 
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shire, down to the fat and punchy Suffolks, throng- 
ing the pens. But the Ohio pork-feeder prefers, 
best of all, a cross between the larger and small- 
er breeds, as best adapted to his use ; andof such 
were the choicest specimens that we saw—a hog, 
which at fifteen to eighteen months old will fat 
three to four hundred pounds net weight. In 
poultry, the specimens were not numerous, but 
showed some excellent varieties. They should 
have more choice poultry in Ohio, where corn- 
cribs are so large and abundant. 

‘Tree fruits were excellent, both in variety and 
specimens, but comparatively few in number, as 
the season has been a scant one in that depart- 
ment. But the grapes were especially fine, in 
the native kinds. Of the Isabella, Catawba, and 
Delaware, we never saw better specimens than 
those shown by Charles Carpenter, of Kelly’s Is- 
land, just out in Lake Erie, opposite Sandusky, 
and some other specimens from the main shore, 
near the lake—a very paradise for grapes, in its 
shallow, clay-loam, porous, lime-stone soil. The 
wine from Mr Carpenter’s Catawbas, is proba- 
bly equal to any native wine produced in the 
United States. The Delaware is a delicious ta- 
ble grape, and destined, as we think, as it becomes 
better known, to be exceedingly popular as an 
out-door vine, from its early ripening, as well as 
choice flavor. But the Isabella, as a household 
grape, is the most popular in all Northern Ohio. 
Almost everybody who has a garden, both farmer 
and villager, grows it in abundance. It requires 
little care, and no protection, always ripening in 
that mild climate, running at will over a fence, 
out-house, tree, or arbor, and producing a profu- 
sion of the richest clusters, with little or no at- 
tention, just as the largest and best of water and 
musk melons grow in their rich soils, under their 
ripening suns, There is no better fruit country 
in North America, for all that is native to its cli- 
mate, than the south shore of Lake Erie, in Ohio, 
so finely tempered by that large body of water, 
and shielded from untimely frosts. 

The other miscellaneous departments were 
creditably filled, and with the multitudinous at- 
tendance from all quarters, the exhibition may be 
pronounced decidedly successful, both in its char- 
acter and money receipts. In one thing we 
could but rejoice, over any other of the kind we 
have ever attended. Not a drop of spirituous 
liquor—unless sweet cider and lager beer can be 
called so—did we see or hear of, either on or off 
the grounds ; and, of course, not a single intoxi- 
cated person did we find to invade the perfect de- 
corum everywhere prevailing. 

“A female horse-race was got up on the last day, 
after the society had abandoned the grounds, 
which we intended to “ notice,” but it was a suf- 
ficient criticism upon, itself for those who were 
present, and as we could not learn that the manag- 
ers were responsible for it, and the same subject 
is treated elsewhere, we drop ‘it here. 
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Reports on Fairs, 


—<—- 

A very large number of our readers have taken 
much pains to send us full reports of the agricul- 
tural. fairs in their several localities. We hope 
they will take no offence at our omitting the pub- 
lication of them, They would all have a local 
interest, and we would gladly publish them+on 
this account, but a sheet ten times the size of this, 
devoted to nothing else, would not suffice to con- 
tain the reports our friends desire us to insert this 
present season. The Agriculiurist circulates in 
every State, and we believe in every county, if 
not in every town, in the United States. Its read- 





general interest. It would hardly interest Mr. 
Smith, in Jowa, to read that Mr. Johnson, in 
Maine, was chairman of the committee on sheep; 
nor would Mr. Clarke, of Ohio, wish particularly 
to have these pages devoted to a list of persons 
receiving premiums in New Hampshire or North 
Carolina. He has no personal interest in such 
matters, But an account of how Mr. A, B, C, D, 
or E, in any State or county, produced a yield of 
corn, or wheat, or potatoes, werthy of a premium, 
what was the kind of surface and subsoil, how 
treated, when planted or sown, what kind of seed 
was used, and such like particulars, would furnish 
positive information, or at least, suggestive hints 
to cultivators the eountry over.” Such details, 
condensed and to the point, are what are desired 
and needed. Our own view is, that a variety of 
topics, such as we endeavor to introduce from 
month to month, will, on the whole, not only in- 
terest, but also convey useful information to the 
largest number of individuals, old and young. 
While the Agriculiurist may not treat wholly upon 
precisely the topics that would interest any one 
individual, we trust that every one will find many 
things in its pages which he would not willingly 

have failed to read. 
—————< et 6 a 

Another Stump Puller. 
acelin 

The engraving below we make from a sketch 
sent usfrom a “ Jamaica Plains Farmer,” Mass., 
who thus writes: ‘The Stump Puller illustrated 
in the Agriculturist (page 295, Oct. No.), is a very 
good one for extracting stumps, when not too 
firmly rooted, as I know from experience—hav- 
ing taken out many in that way, twenty years 





ago. There were, however, some elm stumps 
that would not yield to all the team power I could 
put on, and one of my men wished me to allow 
him to try a “down east” plan, to which I re- 
luctantly consented, after vainly trying to twist 
them out. He dug a hole between two roots, set 
up the lever, “but end” down, as shown in my 
sketch, and fastened a chain to the top and to 
the axle of my ox cart, started the oxen and over 
went the stump with roots many feet in length.” 

We do not see the necessity of the cart. Why 
not hitch the exen directly to the chain, though it 
may help to keep the chain horizontal and pre- 
vent an upward draft upon the oxen’s necks. 
With a strong lever and powerful chain, we do 
not see why this is not a practicable plan in many 
cases.—Ep. 
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Take Care of the Implements, 


All kinds of farm implements and machinery 
are expensive, and with the best of care and use 
must often be replaced by new ones. But their 
durability depends a great deal upon the manner 
of using and keeping them. If never sheltered or 
painted they will work and soon rot. The wood- 
work of all tools, if kept well painted and housed, 
will outlast much of the iron work. Whenever 
the sun opens cracks in the timber they should 
be filled with putty and paint. Manufacturers 
declare that not half the farmers know how to use 
machines, and it is too true for the interests of 
the latter; and even the maker of a machine is 
liable to suffer by the want of knowledge how to 
manage on the part of those who use them. Farm- 


the construction and operation of machines de- 
pend. Every part of a machine which is subject 
to friction should be kept well oiled. This will 
render it much less liable to breakage, will re- 
duce the draft upon the team, and will make a 
machine last four times as long as when not 
properly attended toin this respect. Shelter, 
paint, oiling, and careful usage are the chief re- 
quisites in the use of implements and machines. 








For the American Agriculturist. 


Notes on Farming in Pennsylvania. 
Wheat Crop in Southern Pennsylvania— Changing 
of Seeds—Swiss Wheat— White Bearded Medi- 

terranean—Mezican Potatoes—Corn Crop. 


Wheat in our fertile Cumberland Valley—which, 
although under different names, extends from the 
Delaware in Eastern Pennsylvania, through Mary- 
land, Virginia, and North Carolina—is less than 
half a crop this year, ‘Fhe heavy rains during 
blossoming time, and the ryst and weevil (midge) 
have greatly damaged the yield as far South as 
heard from, although less than in this and the ad- 
joining counties. Even the red Mediterranean 
wheat, in good limestone soil, and where it was 
sown early, suffered from rust and other causes. 
The white bearded Mediterranean,* of which I had 
the greater part of two lots sown, yielded double 
the quantity of some adjoining lots with the ordi- 
nary white wheats—although the yield of that is 
less than one-half the yield of previous years. 
But the flour from it is of the choicest quality. 
The next best, if not equally good yield, in my 
own experience, was that of a small patch of 
smooth-eared wheat, which Judge Kennedy and 
myself procured from Basel, in Switzerland, two 
years ago. We obtained two kinds—one white, 
the other a light yellow wheat. The judge sowed 
the former and I the latter, but I regret that, af- 
ter he had his barn stored with his harvest, the 
whole of it, including this white wheat, was de- 
stroyed with fire. Mine did very well, considering 
the unfavorable season. Neither rust nor weevil 
affected it, while in the same locality, in an adjoin- 
ing lot, my white wheat was almost totally de- 
stroyed by rust and weevil. The yield was in the 
proportion of 16 bushels to the acre—which is 
here considered very good this year. I have 
sowed all of it, except a few bushels which J sold 
to a number of farmers, who, with myself, are 
hoping that the coming year will give it a fair and 
favorable test. 

Never before has there been such an exchang- 
ing of wheat in this community, as this year. 
Wheat from Canada, from Italy, from New York 
—in fact, from almost every quarter, was bought 
up, to the amount of thousands of bushels, by the 
farmers in this county, at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $5.50 per bushel. This change will be 
of great advantage, no doubt. All the ordinary 
white wheats in use have been discarded this sea- 
son, as it was found, that in almost every instance, 
they have been much more affected by rust and 
weevil than the earlier kinds, In some instances, 
the yield did not pay the expenses of harvesting. 

Our corn crop, however, is better than was ex- 
pected, It may be called an average crop. “Po- 
tatoes are good, but the yield is rather short. The 
crop of hay was abundant, almost beyond prece- 


— ‘ 


* This isa new kind—a white ear being discovered by 
one of our esteemed farmers, Mr. John Rae, five or six 
years ago, among his'red Mediterranean. It has a red 
stem and chaff, ripens as early as the red, and makes prime 
flour. Two years ago it yielded 61} bushels on two acres, 
for me—land in tolerable order, It weighed 65 lbs. It 
has been my stand by for four years. Others think it does 








ing matter must necessarily be that which is of 


ers should understand the principles upon which 





not yield quite as well as the red. 
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dent. Clover seed, also, is likely to turn out 
well. This county (Franklin) is generally Te: 
garded as the most productive in this article in 


the State. 
I might also state, that I planted two pounds of 


the Mexican potato in my garden, and am s0 well |. 


pleased with both the quality and the yield of this 
new article, that I intend to plant all I have the 
coming season. I obtained half a bushel from 
those two pounds. In quality, they are fully equal 
to the Mercer for table use—of good size (although 
the seed was small), and, like the Mercer, of ob- 
long form. The eyes are very little indented— 
less so than any potato I know. 

Our agricultural exhibitions, which promised so 
well a few years ago, have been suspended, owing 
to some local difficulties, and perhaps also to some 
mismanagement. B. S. S. 

Chambersburg,Pa., Oct. 11, 1858. 

[We are glad our esteemed correspondent, 
though having editorial duties to perform for two 
periodicals (German),: delights in the employ- 
ments of farm life. His suggestions respecting 
the frequent and extensive exchange of seed 
among farmers are specially important. This 
should be more generally practiced.—Eb.] 
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Waste Manure in Cities—Home-Made 
Fertilizers. 


— oe 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I am aware that you have, from time to time, 
deplored the loss, to farmers, of so much of 
the very best fertilizing materials, now yearly 
washed, or carted into the rivers, from the great 
cities, But the subject should not be dropped, so 
long as we are paying the Peruvian Government 
so many millions of dollats each year for guano, 
to say nothing of the expense of getting it home, 

The Chinese, whose ideas of ‘ outside barbar- 
ianism ** we are accustomed to “ reciprocate,” 
are capable of instructing us on this point, as you 
appropriately showed in the September Agricultu- 
rist. Who would pretend to say, that one-half 
the money now annually expended upon foreign 
ferlilizers would not, if rightly applied, secure 
much more real value from the waste of cities, 
besides contributing materially to their sanitary 
condition ? 

As land in the vicinity of market towns is al- 
most yearly increasing in value, and the products 
of the soil advancing in price, so is the demand 
made upon the compost heap, which those towns 
are abundantly able to meet; and that city, or 
corporation, will well earn the title of benefactor, 
which first moves in this matter, and, by a system 
of sewerage, vats, and deodorizers, manufactures, 
and turn ever to the farmer, in proper shape, its 
now worse than wasted manures. 

A Farmer tTornep Cirizen. 

Remarx.—This subject is an important one, 
and may well claim attention, as it has always 
done in these pages, and elsewhere. But we have 
this much to say: there is not one farm in two 
thousand, on which there is not a great waste of 
animal excrements, human and other, as well as 
of vegetable matters, which might be turned to 
very profitable account, as fertilizers. That isa 
fine theory which embraces the idea of gather- 
ing up and returning to the soil, the organic ma- 
terials wasted by the thousands inhabiting our 
cities and villages—it would be still better in prac- 
tice, if the millions living on farms would begin 
at home the work of saving and using the solid 
and liquid excrements, the offal, the decaying 
vegetables, the muck and swamp mud now going 
to waste. The first movement towards saving 


themsélves. Jet the work begin then, in and 
around their own dwellings, and it will very soon 
extend to the cities—to the manifest advantage, 
sanitary and pecuniary, of all classes. 
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Bees and Bee Culture. 
ee ee 

The sight of large buckwheat fields in full flow- 
er, as We were journeying in August last, led us to 
wish that bees were cultivated on a more exten- 
sive scale in every place where white clover and 
buckwheat are grown in large quantities. Bee- 
keeping, like every other branch of domestic econ- 
omy, has its successes and its failures, and re- 
quires care, intelligence and prudence, Bees 
left entirely to themselves can, without doubt, 
usually provide for themselves ; but it is quite as 
true, that bees left to themselves cannot provide 
for their owners. ‘They need to be taken care of 
as much as poultry need it. And if profit is to 
be derived from bees, it must be from dee culture. 
There is no more need of trusting to luck than 
there is in agriculiure. A rainy season, like the 
last Summer, may be unfavorable to swarming, 
and to a large ingathering of honey. And so 
drought may injure corn or grass. Of course the 
products of the hive vary in amount from year to 
year, but so do the products of the orchard, the 
garden, and the farm. If bee-culture, as some 
suppose, were merely a matter of duck, we should 
have nothing to do with it in the Agriculturist ; 
but viewing it ina different light we have devoted 
to it, and shall continue to devote to it, no small 
part of our attention. The past numbers of this 
volume will always be valuable for reference in 
this department, as well as in others, but we have 
by no means done with the subject. The topic is 
not only one of the most interesting connected 
with rural life, but also one of no small import- 
ance as regards profit. As we said a year or 
two ago (volume 16, page 83), “here is a crea- 
ture that works for nothing, and finds itself; that 
needs no superintendence in its foraging excur- 
sions; that asks only for shelter and occasional 
supervision and protection from itsenemies, and 
that furnishes an indefinite number of pounds of 
costly sweets, all ready for the table, or packed 
for market, in an attractive form, all of which 
is absolutely saved from utter waste.” What 
can be more profitable? What can more richly 
repay the owner for the care and outlay required 
on his part. . 
We take it, that the great secret of successful 
bee culture consists in knowing what to do, and do- 
ing it at. the right moment; and this secret we 
shall try to divulge openly in our columns, without 
extra charge. There are also some things about 
bees and bee-hives that call for experiment, and 
respecting which diversity of views prevails. 
Thesé also may be discussed profitably, for the 
comparison of views of intelligent men on such 
subjects is surely desirable. We therefore solicit 
from our regular contributors, and from our cor- 
respondents and readers, hints and suggestions 


habits of the honey-bee. Our ample pages will 
afford the room required by those who would 
otherwise desire to have a journal devoted entire- 
ly to the apiary. 

Though we do not often undertake to moralise 
on this subject, we cannot forbear to quote the 
following well-told story, from the Worcester 
Spy, which has its practical lesson appended : 


4 DONKEY AMONG THE BEES. 


A laughable occurrence took place a day or two 


since upon a farm in the outskirts of the city, in 
which a donkey occupied a very prominent part, 
and showed himself to be a far less intelligent © 
animal than the one “we read of,” who, when 
penned up in the farm-yard with the chickens, re- 
marked, as he trod them under foot, “ Every 
one for himself and God for us all.” 


This modern donkey being penned up in a 
yard, under circumstances quite similar te those 
of his ancient prototype, undertook the more dan- 
gerous experiment of treading on the bees ; sohe 
thrust his ugly nose against the hives, and made 
a determined onset upon the whole row, as if each 
individual hive was a trough of meal. Not relish- 
ing such familiarity with their domestic arrange- 
ments, the bees rushed out in swarms and com- 
menced their assaults upon him in such a savage 
manner as made the poor beast think he must 
leave in a hurry, which he accordingly did. But 
the bees, not content with acting merely on the 
defensive, seemed determined to punish him for 
his temerity, and give him a lesson which should 
last him through life. Literally covering his 
whole body, they stung him on his nose, they 
stung him in his ears, they stung him in his eyes. 
Upon his back and upon his belly, upon his neck 
and upon his legs, they fastened themselves by 
hundreds and by thousands, and wherever a sting 
could penetrate, the poor donkey had to take it. 

Frantic with rage and pain, the -animal brayed 

and bellowed, and ran and jumped, and lashed 
his sides with his tail; and finally, as if in utter 
despair of getting rid of his assailants, he threw 
himself upon the ground and rolled over and over 
in an agony of pain. Finding this to be of little 
use, and that his assailants seemed to multiply 
rather than diminish, the poor donkey picked him- 
self up again, and seeing the kitchen door open, 
with ears and tail erect, and eyes glistening 
with tears and terror, he made a rush. into the 
house. Thither the bees followed him; and 
such a scene as then ensued has seldom been 
enacted. In vain the donkey rolled upon the 
floor—in vain he jumped over the cook-stove, 
overturned the chairs, and upset the table, the 
bees had not done with him yet, and it was not 
until the whole household, summoned by the noise, 
had worked vigorously for some minutes with 
napkins and dusting brushes, that poor Jack Don- 
key was sufficiently rid of his enemies to be able 
to leave in safety by another door than that which 
he had entered. 
This is no fable reader, but a veracious narra- 
tive; yet there is a moral to it just as good as if 
it were a fable, and one which the strong, who 
attempt to oppress the insignificant and appar- 
ently weak—and the meddlesome, who are in- 
clined to poke their noses into other people’s 
business, and the covetous, who hanker after 
that which does not belong to them, would do 
well to consider—for all such are liable to the 
same experiences as the donkey met with among 
the bee-hives. 
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Wawren by a market gardener, an experienced 





which may be instructive and interesting, con- 





home manures must begin among cultivators 





cerning the care and treatment, as well as the 


cooper to assist in heading cabbages. 
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What Manures Shall I Buy? 
—— ee é 

This is not so essential a question with West- 
ern cultivators, where there is an abundance of 
rich organic matter in a virgin soil, though, as we 
have already shown, and shall still further show, 
it behooves those having even the best of soils to 
husband the wealth already in their land, instead 
of wasting it and thus impoverishing their estates. 
But in all the older States, and in the newer re- 
gions where the soil is only moderately good, the 
preservation as wellas the procuring of manures 
is a matter of the utmost importance. Scarcely 
a day passes during the.entire year, in which we 
are not asked by a greater or less number of per- 
sons: ‘ Which one of the many fertilizers offer- 
ed in market—all backed up by abundant certifi- 
ecates—would you advise me to buy ?” 

On this point we are somewhat radical, and 
consequently not in very good odor with the man- 
ufacturers and sellers of artificial manures, who, 
as will be seen, generally steer pretty clear of our 
advertising columns. We know also, that our 
views do not accord with those of the great mass 
of so-called “ scientific writers ;” but having de- 
voted, perhaps, quite as much time and expense 
as most of them, both on the farm and in the 
laboratory, to the careful investigation of this 
subject, we must adhere to our own views on the 
matter unless they can be shown to be erroneous. 

Onr invariable rule is, to inquire of any new 
fertilizer, first, how much organic matter does it 
contain ; that is, how great-a proportion of it is 
animal or vegetable material ? Second, how near- 
ly does the organic matter approach, in its com- 
position, to lean flesh; or in other words, how 
much nitrogen does it contain. Others lay great 
stress upon the phosphates and other mineral 
inatters; we attach comparatively little value 
to these, for reasons formerly set forth and to be 
discussed hereafter. 

Judging by these rules ; we rank first, finely 
ground unburned bones, not those merely broken 
—we buy nothing else, except for fruit trees or 
vines, when those well broken ure good. 

Next, we rank genuine Peruvian guano—but 
no other kind however high sounding a name it 
may bear. 

Of course substances resembling the above 
named two, are good ; such as, blood, flesh, wool, 
hair, fish, solid and iiquid excrements of human 
and other animals, when these substances are not 
mized up with too great a quantity of worthless ma- 
terials, as is often the case when they are put up 
for market. But of this subject more hereafter. 





rience in Draining 

A subscriber in Carroll Co., Ohio, writes: 
Having a 6-acre meadow, a part of which was 
very wet and produced in the driest weather noth- 
ing but rushes and coarse grass, I determined to 
put in’ practice what I had read in the Agricultur- 
ist for two years past ; so I set about draining it 
in August, by cutting one drain across the lowest 
part, and another above striking into the first 
at right angles. There being no tiles in this sec- 
tion, I used stones, which were drawn on a sled 
one-fourth of a mile. This was a serious job, but 
besides getting draining material, I was clearing 
off a hundred loads of stones that had been great- 
ly inthe way. While we were working at the 
drain, I could not help thinking of Tim Bunker, 
at Hookertown, and Jotham Sparrowgrass, for 
being near the public way, every passer-by stopped 
to take a look and have his say about what was a 
novelty in these parts. The Sparrowgrasses as 


‘spileing my medders.’ But I let them have their 
opinion and I kept mine. Well, my drains are 
done, the wet bog is dry land, and the clear stream 
running out of my drain, even in this ‘ dry time’ 
is not only pleasant to behold, but it is prophetic 
of a great corn crop next year where only useless 
rushes formerly flourished. So much for ‘book 
farming,’ from New Hagarstown, Carroll Co., 
Ohio.” 


[We should like to be present next Autumn, 
when the Sparrowgrasses come over to reckon 
up With you the interest your corn crop will pay 
on the expense of the drains, to say nothing of the 
increased value of the land cleared of stones. 

Ep.] 
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The Dairy—Butter and Cheese. 


Our recent offer of a prize of $100 or more, for 
the best articles on Butter and Cheese, has 
awakened attention to the subject, and set many 
of those best acquainted with the subject practi- 
cally to collecting their thoughts. We have prop- 
ositions and preliminary chapters from several 
persons. We are therefore prepared to announce 
that in our next volume, we shall give a valuable 
series of most thorough and understandable arti- 
cles on Butter and Cheese making from the pens 
of those competent to discuss them. To a mul- 
titude of persons, this series will alone be worth 
many times the small subscription price. 

Innumerable tons of both butter and cheese are 
made in the United States. Much of it is of the 
best quality, some of it passably good, other por- 
tions of it inferior, and much of it execrable. We 
admit that it can not all be of the best, for nei- 
ther the climate, nor soil will admit of it, which 
may be a new idea to some people ; but that most 
of it can be good, and all tolerable, simply by a 
knowledge of the best modes of manufacture and 
after treatment, there need be no question. 

Like some other American staples, our best but- 
ter, and our richest cheese have their own climate, 
and their peculiar soils which produce them in 
perfection, where the necessary process of manu- 
facture is understood, and practiced. That these 
articles should, in such localities, occupy almost 
the exclusive industry of the farmers is the fact, 
and but demonstrates the policy of directing our 
attention, in any part of the country, to that pur- 
suit which, once well understood, is the most lu- 
crative in the long run. Many of our best dairy 
districts, from being rugged and poor at first, 
hardly attracting the attention of dairymen at all 
from the apparent poverty and repulsiveness of 
their soils, are now equal in value and produc- 
tiveness for dairy purposes alone to the choicest 
of wheat and corn lands, and still growing better. 
The dairy interest is but partially developed, as 
yet, in the United States, and in our wide pro- 
gressive range of population and pursuits, its im- 
portance and advantages are to be developed to 
an extent of which those engaged in it little dream. 
We hope to throw such light on the subject as 
may be both valuable‘and interesting to our read- 


ers. 


Hints on Butter Making. 
alalipene 
A lady in Schuyler County, thinks, and rightly 
too, that thereis no necessity for there being so 
much trash thrown upon the market under the 
name of butter. She asks why can not the West- 
ern and Middle Counties of New York, produce 


as good butter and cheese, and get as good prices 
for it as Orange County. Ans.—Some of them 





product is sold under the name of “Orange 





they rode along not unfrequently told me J was 


can and do, though not a little of the Western |- 


SS 
people for so long a time sent uniformly good butter 
and cheese that a reputation was established. 
Our correspondent is right, in conjecturing that 
most of the trash (amounting to about three-fourths 
of all butter sold in the country) results from ig- 
norance of the method of making it well. A lit- 
tle more knowledge on the part of the makers 
would, from the same milk, produce butter worth, 
to-day, in the New York market, 25 cents per Ib., 
wholesale, whereas their butter is now sold at 14c. 
@\6c. per lb. Our correspondent says she has 
obtained for her butter the same price that has 
been paid for the Orange County product. We 
do not quite understand her description respect- 
ing ‘‘churning the whole milk,” and yet “adding 
one quart of boiling water to the cream.” Any 
hints and suggestions on this topic will be gladiy 
received. Let us have a large amount of experi- 
ence from different persons, as all hints receives 
will add to the value of the proposed discussion 
which we hope will furnish the best views, ane 
practical directions yet published. 





Cattle Poison in Pastures. 


aa ae ; 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

Having obtained a great amount of useful in- 
formation from your valuable paper, I have taken 
the liberty of addressing you upon the subject of 
poison, or what is supposed to be poison, growing 
in pastures and meadows. Upon the farm which 
I own a number of cattle have lately died, it i¢ 
said, from eating something that grows in the 
pasture. The fields have been examined and noth 
ing could be found that was known to be poison. 
Horses do not seem to suffer in the same fields 
We dare not let our cattle occupy the suspected 
fields and it is a great trouble to%"us. Now, Mr. 
Editor, if you or some of your numerous corres- 
pondents could give any information concerning 
vegetable poisons cattle are liable to eat, you 
would confer a favor, as well as a blessing, upon 
your humble writer, and no doubt upon many who 
are suffering from the same cause. The farm is 
situated in Washington Co. Nothing was known 
of the kind until last Summer and Fall. 

Troy, N. Y. W. C. Banveav. 


Remarx.—With only the above brief description, 


we can form no definite conclusion as to the 
cause of the death of the cattle. Perhaps some 
one can, and for this reason we give the letter. [Ep. 
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Lima Beans Sixteen Feet High. 


— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

My experience is different from that given on 
page 275, Sept. No., where it is recommended to 
cut the poles down to “ six feet high at the North, 
as the upper part of the vines do not mature, and 
only exhaust the nourishment from the lower 
parts.” I generally select poles which when in- 
serted in the ground, are 14 to 16 feet high. Ido 
not experience any difficulty in obtaining early 
matured fruit, extending from the latter part of 
July to the first of November, and once or twice, 
I picked as Jate as Nov. 15th.” 

Tuomas Kearns. 

Staten Island, Oct. 12, 1858. 

Remarxs.—Mr. Kearns left at our office a 
splended lot of Lima beans, taken 15 feet from 
the ground, which certainly go far to substantiate 
his views and practice. But his soil is warmer 
and earlier than the regions further North to 
which the remarks on page 275 particularly re- 
ferred.—Ep. 
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“My party has thrown me overboard,” sau a 
disappointed politician, “but I have strength 





County butter.” The truth is, the Orange County 


enough to swim to the other side,” 
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Feeding Horses—A Common Mistake. 
‘ —_ 

The practice of regulating the food of horses 
by the amount of work they are required to per- 
form, is a good one, if properly followed. Tor ex- 
ample, a horse when lying comparatively idle, as 
in Winter, should have less solid food than amid 
the hard work of Spring and Summer, Again: 
ifa horse is about to be put to a work of extra 
labor, it is well to fortify him for it by a little ex - 
tra feeding beforehand. But the mistake we re- 
fer to is the practice of over-feeding him an hour 
or so before putting him to work. If an extra 
service is required of a horse, on any particular 
day, and an extra feed is to be given him, let 
him have it the evening beforehand, rather than 

in the morning an hour or two before being put 
to work. Whyso? Because, if he is put to work 
so soon after eating, his food does not become di- 
gested, and he is obliged to earry about with him 
a large mass of undigested fodder, which is rath- 
er a burden than ahelp to him. If he is well fed 
the evening before, the food is assimilated— 
changed to flesh and blood—and sends health and 
vigor through all the system. As a general rule, 
a working horse should be fed regularly, both as 
to the time and the amount. 
et it 


Farm Buildings... .IX. 
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A GROUND-LEVEL BARN. 

On page 265, September number, we gave the 
plan and arrangement of a “ Side-hill Barn,” and 
as then promised, we now proceed with the 
ground-level structure. We have studied the 
plans of a great many barns for ordinary farm 
use, theoretically as well as practically, and, taken 
altogether, the one we now present is as good as 
any, if not the best that we have seen. As we 
understand it, when the whole of its accommoda- 
tions are not required, this barn may be built, in 
a part of its arrangements, by sections, with equal 
facility and convenience as the entire structure ; 
and the remainder added at a future time, if need- 
ed. This barn received the first prize at the 
meeting of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety a few years ago, as the best for all purposes, 
and we avail ourselves of a drawing and descrip- 
tion made by the proprietor at the time ; and as 
we have carefully inspected the barn and the appli- 
cation to which it is devoted, we recommend it 
to general examination. It is understood, of 
course, that all the numerous plans of farm build- 
ings which we give from time to time, are designed 
to be suggestive only. No single plan will be 
likely to suit any individual taste, in all its details. 

This barn is a large one—much larger than is 
usually required on small farms, but the plan ad- 
mits of its being made of much smaller dimen- 
sions, and it may be so contracted as to serve the 
desired purposes. Or, when required, it may ‘be 
made larger, to accomodate, in its extension, any 
area of room required, and for any purposes of 
grain, stock, or dairy farming, or a combination 
of all together. 

The body of the barn, 100 x 50 feet on the 
ground, is placed four feet above the surface, on 
wooden posts of a durable kind, or on stone piers, 
or on a continuous wall of under-pinning. The 
posts are 18 feet high, from sill to plate, with a 
roof of 17 feet, or one-third pitch, to give the water 
a rapid passage off, and admit more storage un- 
derneath. In the center of the roof is a ventila- 
tor, to pass off the moisture inside, if any. An 
inclined plane of plank, or earth, at each end, 
leads to a floor, which is 14 feet wide through its 








filled with a or grain, or both, poles are laid on 
the supporting girts on éach side, 9 feet above the 
floor, with boards across them for temporary 
flooring, which receives the crops of hay or grain 
clear up to the peak of the roof, if necessary— 
thus increasing the amount of storage nearly or 
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ing, is lack of manure storage. The proprietor’s 
theory is, that the sooner the manure can be ap- 
plied to the land the better. Our advice is, pro- 
vide ample space for all manure to be kept under - 
cover until taken to the fields. If a barn of pre- 


cisely the above structure be erected, rooms for 


ran 
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quite fifty per cent. over that already taken in by 
the bays. The bays on each side are 18 x 70 feet. 
This allows 25 feet (the width of two bents of 124 
feet each) at the front entrance, on each side, for 
machinery, threshing-floor, &c., with a flight of 
steps on the right hand side to the granary over- 
head. 

Around the whole building, three feet below the 
barn sills, and one foot above the ground, is a 
line of stables, 16 feet wide, with the outside 
posts 12 feet high, tied by beams, 7 feet from the 
floor, into the main posts of the barn. The upper 
ends of the stable rafters rest on a line of girts 
between the barn posts, one foot below the barn 
plates, These stable roofs have an 8-feet, or one- 
quarter pitch, and under them, on a scaffold, is 
large storage for hay, or other cattle fodder. The 
stables have’ passages of four feet next the bays, 
Which connect with the barn floor by a passage 
of five feet at the further end, to receive the hay 








CGCROUND-LEVEL BARN—ELEVATION, 


manure may be set apart in the stables or sheds- 
One chief object in placing the stables against 
the barn, as “‘ /ean-to’s,” is, that their sills and 
floors are liable to decay by the continuous mois- 
ture from the animals, and if thus arranged, they 
can, when necessary, be replaced cheaply ; and 
béing so attached, the entire length of side cover- 
ing to the barn is saved. There are, of course, 
many minor details, which might be given in the 
way of conveniences, yards, and other accommo- 
dations; but as farmers are supposed to be 
familiar with their own wants in that line, we 
prefer to give only general outlines and sugges- . 
tions, leaving them to fill up, add or subtract, as 
their demands may require. Cellar Storage for 
example, is not provided for in the plan here 
given. The proprietor is not an advocate of root- 
growing. We advise, in all cases, to construct a 
cellar for these, when building a new barn, for 
though their culture has not been everywhere sat- 
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thrown down from the rear side “of the bays. 
The mangers are 2} feet wide. The stalls are 
double, or for the accommodation of two animals 
each ; they are constructed as in our plan of an 
underground barn already given. The end sta- 
bles can be devoted to miscellaneous stock uses, 
as may be convenient. The doors will be seen 
by the open spaces on the floor plan. 


GROUND PLAN. 

The lines of sheds may be either built or not ; 
though for stock purposes, they may be consider- 
ed indispensable ; they may be omitted, either in 
whole, or in part, or extended as the wants of 
the farm require. In this plan, they are thrown 
out 64 fect, at right angles to the barn, in the 
rear, and extend 116 feet on a parallel with its sides. 
They are 16 feet in width—of the same hight 
with the ~stables. They may- be partitioned par- 
tially into stables, as in the plan, or used without. 
The barn has two large cisterns to hold the water 
from the roof, to accommodate the stock. 





whole length. When the bays on each side are 


The main objection to the barn we are describ- 





FLOOR PLAN. 


isfactory, it is annually coming more into vogue- 
A cellar should always be provided for potatoes, 
turnips, ete., designed for feeding to stock. In 
the above plan, as the main barn is placed four 
feet above the surface, there is ample room ,to 
construct a cellar under a part, or the whole of it, 
as may be needed. 
+ COST. 

This barn, including cisterns, cost about $3,000, 
built in a very complete way, of good timber, and 
in a very thorough manner. Its expense, how- 
ever, may be much lessened for one of the same 
size, where timber is cheaper, or when the finish 
is less complete. As a general rule, however, 
cheap barns—that is, those shammily built—are 
poor things, and poor economy for any farmer ; 
and we believe that a thoroughly built barn will 
earn all its extra expense, for economical pur- 
poses only, in a five years’ use of it by any man 
who properly understands his business. Our 
views upon this subject have already been given 
at length, in connection with our last plan, 
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Ik Marvel—The Right Kind of Talk. 


Everybody, and the rest of mankind, hav 
heard of Ik Marvel’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” 
and those who have read it may imagine Don- 
ald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel) still a dreary 
bachelor. But such is not the case. He is es- 
tablished on a good farm near New Haven, Conn., 
and has (we suppose) 4 growing family around 
him. He works at home, but sometimes is called 
out to talk. Hear him. (We quotethe closing 
paragraph of his address before the State Agri- 
cultural Society, in Hartford :) 

But there is something worth living for besides 
money. That is very good, but is not all. With 
the rest let us raise a crop of good ideas. While 
you are a farmer, remember that you are a 
man, with duties and responsibilites. Live down 
the old brutal notion that a farmer must 
uncouth, uneducated, and unthinking—a mere 
plodder. 

You are brought into immediate contact with 
the great heart of civilization. You cannot get 
out of the buzz of the toiling world. The trill of 
the wonder-working wires, and the rumble of 
the locomotive (the thunder threat of nations) 
come to your once secluded hill-side. 

Move toward a better life. Do not keep your 
boys corn-shelling in the long winter evenings. 
Make your farm a place that your sons and daugh- 
ters cannot help loving. Cultivate the trees— 
they are God's messengers. Don’t say that you 
care nothing for looks. You do care, else why 
did you build that two-story white house, with 
blinds, and acupola into which you never go, Or 
why did you, years ago, carefully brush your 
coat, and pull up your shirt collar, when you were 
starting on a Sunday evening to visit the good 
woman who now shares your home ? 

Care much more for books and pictures. Don’t 
keep a solemn parlor, into which you go but once 
a month, with the parson or sewing society. 
Hang around your walls pictures which: shall tell 
stories of mercy, hope, courage, faith and charity. 
Make your living room the largest and most 
cheerful in the house. Let the place be such that 
when your boy has gone to distant lands, or even 
when, perhaps, he clings to a single plank in the 
lonely waters of the wide ocean, the thought of 
the still homestead shall come across the deso- 
lation, bringing always light, hope and love. 

Have no dungeon about your house—no room 
you never open—no blinds that are always shut. 

Don’t teach your daughters French before they 
can weed a flower-bed or cling toa side-saddle. 
And daughters ! do not be ashamed of the prun- 
ing knife. Bring to your door the richest flowers 
from the woods; cultivate the friendship of birds ; 
scorn the scamp that levels his murderous gun at 
the blue-bird or the robin. Study botany, learn 
to love nature, and seek a higher cultivation than 
the fashionable world would give you. 
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The Farmer’s Mine. 
——@-—--* 

Not on the Frazer river, nor in California, but 
on his own land, and nearhis own barn. Guano, 
and other good marketable fertilizers are all well 
in their place, but they should not be his chief de- 
pendence. It should be his daily object to manu- 
facture as much manure as possible within his 
laboratories. His cattle, swine, horses and poul- 
try must be kept constantly at work with this in 
view. If they have the requisite materials given 
them to work upon, and are wisely managed, they 
can be made self-sustaining animals by the quan- 
tity of manure they will create. The farmer 
should keep as much stock as his farm will sus- 


able to keep, His means of doing so will accu- 
mulate annually. It is chiefly by husbanding 
every particle of manure, that many farmers, be- 
ginning with sterile or worn out lands, have grad- 
ually reared up around them a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of orchards and waiving fields of grasses and 
grain. 

The following paragraphs, from a European 
work, confirm our view: ‘The real 
the great fertility of the great Lombardian plain 
is now known to be its high cultivation. In the 
triangle included between Milan, Lodi and Pavia, 
each side of which is little more than twenty 
miles in length, there are, it is estimated, not 
fewer than 100,000 head of cattle, 100,000 pigs, 
and 25,000 horses, in addition to the human pop- 
ulation. It is to the immense supplies of manure, 
solid and liquid, obtained from these sources, and 
not to the refuse of the towns themselves, that 
the richness of the soil is mainly attributable.” 
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Blinks from a Lantern...... V. 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS 
Sr ae 
A DESPONDING FARMER. 

It is said to be a constitutional infirmity of the 
Englishman to grumble. He is under a terrible 
despotism, unless he can give full license to his 
tongue, and find fault with everything that he 


ters that he knows nothing about. In the latter, 
his genius culminates. In this respect the Anglo- 
American shows his lineage. There is, however, 
this difference, that the American feels special li- 
cense to find fault with his own personal enter- 
prises, while the Englishman rarely allows his 
grumbling to disturb his own self-complacency. 

Higgins loves to find fault with himself and his 
farm management better than any man I know 
of. He owns a grand farm, in the suburbs of the 
city, which now means anywhere within six hours 
ride by rail. He does business inthe city—going 
home once a week to spend a day or two upon 
the farm, to give directions, and to supervise im- 
provements already projected. Considering that 
he is not a farmer “ to the manor born,” he has 
really done a good business, and made fewer mis- 
tukes than might have been expected. [lately 
went over to Higgins’ place to inspect improve- 
ments, and, by invitation, to offer a little advice 
on farm matters, though I am not yet duly adver- 
tised as a “consulting agriculturist.” The fact 
is, the samples of my counsel before the publie 
are not particularly attractive. The medicine is 
bitter, and people do not love to take it. 

I found Higgins rather “ down in the mouth,” 
about a recent importation of English swine. He 
is engaged in the shipping business, and frequent- 
ly imports rare animals from abroad. He was in 
one of his bluest veins, and had evidently been 
“ done for,” and was just now waking, up to the 
fact. 

“T thought agricultural writers recommended 
pork-raising asa pleasing and profitable branch 
of husbandry, the pig as an industrious artizan to 
manufacture manure ; his body, a living crucible, 
wherein all manner of coarse matters could be 
purged of their dross, and come out clean fat, 





tain, and the more he keeps, the more he will be 





solid pork, and tender hams, fit for use. I am 


source of 


knows anything about, and especially with mat- | 


sorry to say, O Diogenes, that gentlemen of the 
press draw too much upon their fancy, and lead 
us, solid men, to a great many unprofitable in- 


vestments. Their view of pork-raising is all 
moonshine. Every pig kept in the country isa 


dead loss to the owner, and the manure he makes 
costs, at least, five dollars a cord. I want you 
to go over to my barn, and look at a sow that J 
imported from London last Spring. The order was 
for ‘ a rare breed—something extra.’ ” 

T looked into the pen, and thought the artist 
must have visited the same place for the original 
of his likeness of the “ land pike ” in the October 
Agriculturist. He has left off nothing but the 
bristles, three inches of the tail, and a splendid 
row of teats along the belly. If I had been any- 
thing else but a cynic, I should have burst into a 
horse laugh at that interesting specimen of “a 
rare breed of English swine.” What added tothe 
forlorn prospects of the gentleman farmer was, 
thirteen juvenile pikes, as much like the mother 
as possible. I had to remark : 

““My good friend, your order has only been too 
literally fulfilled. Search all the styes in Great 
Britain, and you will hardly find the match of 
that animal. It must have been picked up in some 
of the back alleys of London—probably taken for 
debt by somé hard faced landlord, and sold to 
your captain for ship stores. All the ancestors of 
that animal, for ten generations back, have been 
half starved, and it will take at least ten genera- 
tions to come, with judicious crossing, to. get a 
decent hog out of that stock. Smother those ani- 
mals to-night, friend, unless you have corn and 
meal moulding for want of a market.” 

Higgins saw that he had been badly “ sold,” and 
with a very expressive whistle, led me off to the 
cattle pens, where he had a dozen oxen stall-feed- 
ing for market. 

* T don’t feed with turnips this year: the men 
of the quill have ridden that hobby to death. I 
tried turnips last year—raised four thousand bush- 
els—and tried to fatten cattle with them; satisfied 
myself entirely, and have not planted a turnip this 
season. I meant to see if there was any fat in 
them, gave them three bushels a day a-piece. It 
scoured them badly, and they lost flesh instead of 
laying on fat,” 

“ You don’t mean to say, that you gavé them 
nothing else but turnips 2” 

Yes, I do.” 

*“ And a great fool you were, too. You remind 
me of the man who went into the country to eat 
strawherries and cream. He ate nothing else for 
a week, and the result of the trip was, that the 
bare mention of strawberries afterwards affected 
him very much as water does a mad dog. Tur- 
nips, alone, never fattened an animal; andI nev- 
er saw this claimed for the article. It only shows 
with how little discrimination you have read agri- 
cultural papers. Butter would probably make 
almost any man lean, if he ate nothing else. It 
hardly follows, that it is not a very useful article 
inits place. Turnips should be given in connec- 
tion with other fodder—grass, hay, meal, or oil 
cake. An animal demands a variety of food, es- 
pecially while fattening, and you can hardly find 
anything better than turnips to sharpen the appe- 
tite, and to keep the digestive organs in a healthy 
state, If fed in the Winter, the animals should 
be kept in warm stables, and the turnips in a root 
room inaccessible to frost. Not even turnips will 
save a bullock from colic, with a bushel or two ot 
ice in his stomach.” : 

Higgins raised his beaver, and scratched hi 
head, as if several new ideas had crawled under 
his wool all at once. Like a sensible man, he 
did not respond “it’s no use to raise turnips,” 
but led the way to his fruit yard. 





“J can’t raise pears on my soil; have tried it 
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time and again; have nursed them, and the result 
is, always, like what you see here.” 

He pointed out fifty or more deplorable looking 
dwarfs, that had never had any training, covered 
with scale-bugs, moss, dead limbs, and as barren 
of fruit as in December. They were in sward, 
and had apparently been so for years. 

“And this you call nursing dwarf pears, do 
you? You have not learned the alphabet in this 
business. These trees are already spoiled. 
Dwarf pears will net grow in sward land, nor in 
poor land, with any amount of nursing. Make 
your ground rich, to begin with. Plant dwarfs 
two years from the bud, train them in pyramid 
style, give them alkaline washes twice a year, 
keep the soi] under generous cultivation, and in 
due time you will have fine trees, and pears fit 
for a king.” 
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Give us More Mutton. 
a 

Mutton, we said ; not that mass of thin, wiry 
muscle, tough enough for raw hides, that is some- 
times offered to us in the shambles as the pro- 
duct of a sheep’s carcase. This article, if de- 
signed for tiller ropes, is admirably adapted to its 
office ; but if destined for the table, it is a notable 
perversion of the gifts of Providence. We have 
quite enough of this article. 

But of mutton, well grown and stall-fed, the 
fat nicely distributed through the flesh, as well 
as upon the outside, we have far too little. Of 
all meats, as a standard dish, commend us to this. 
The saddle, well stuffed, makes a splendid roast; 
the fore quarters are available for soups and 
stews; and the leg, boiled with a piece of pork, 
and comely surroundings of cabbage, beets and 
potatoes, is the prince of farmers’ dinners. 
Steaks are no mistake, particularly if a good cook 
holds them—just long enough—over a wood coal 
fire. In all the forms of approved cookery it isa 
popular and wholesome dish—probably the most 
healthful of all meats for habitual use, 

It ought to be cheaper, and can be. The sheep 
is a wool-bearing animal, and it is mainly for the 
fleece that our flocks have been cultivated, until 
within twenty years. The South Downs and the 
coarse wooled varieties—so large and so highly 
esteemed for their flesh—have not been in favor. 
The article now is increasing in estimation, and 
there is inducement enough in all the older States 
to grow sheep, mainly for their flesh. Mutton, 
we believe, can be produced at much less expense 
than either pork or beef. During the Summer, 
they will thrive in pastures where cows would 
grow thin, and in the Fall, and in Winter, they 
will give better returns in flesh, for the roots and 
grain, than any other animal. 

Most of the sheep killed are simply grass-fed. 
Stall-feeding improves the flesh as much as that 
of beeves. It pays well to buy up a lot of South 
Down grades, or other large bodied sheep, in the 
Fall, and fatten them for market. They want a 
dry airy place, with good shelter against the 
storms. The staple feed may be good clover hay, 
and turnips. Give, in addition—if you can get it 
—half a pound of oil cake and a pint of barley 
per day, to each animal. They should have con- 
stant access to good, clean running water. 

_— OH eo 


If you play with a fool alone, he will play with 
you in society. 

Politeness is the just medium between cere- 
mony and rudeness, 


Lose no opportunity of doing a good action; 
time is short, 


* Little and often fills the purse. 


Sheep on Mowing Lands. 


——_e-—— 


Good farmers differ in opinion as to the policy 
of Fall pasturing their mowing grounds, and as 
to the description of animals to do it with, when 
practiced. Some object to pasturing at all, assum- 
ing that the after-math is better to decay on the 
ground unfed, and serve as a top-dressing for 
the next crop. Others object to Fall feeding the 
meadows with large stock, as horses and horned 
cattle, by reason of their heavy tread, ‘“potching” 
the ground, and injuring the roots of the grass, 
besides leaving them bare and cold during the 
Winter. Others, again, say that sheep, although 
light in the earease, and not injuring the land by 
treading over it, cut the grass so close as to ma- 
terially lessen the coming crop. Now, they may 
all be right, so far as their own particular lands 
be affected, provided they have properly experi- 
mented with horses and cattle ; but in the writer’s 
own observation, Fall pasturage of sheep on mea- 
dows of any kind has not injured them; on the 
contrary, it has proved a decided advantage, after 
many years practice. Ourown farm is upland clay- 
loam soil, chiefly, of uniform quality, well surface 
drained, and all suitable to the growth of the small 
grains, Indian corn, and the grasses of all kinds 
grown in a Northern climate. The mowing lands 
are well seeded, and have a good bottom of timo- 
thy, red-top, blue-grass, and the clovers—red and 
white. Some years they alternate in their growth, 
some of the kinds predominating largely over the 
others. One year, the timothy is the principal 
grass, With a share of red-top and blue-grass ; 
another year, the elovers push up heavily, and di- 
vide the crop with the spire-grasses, mere or less 
varying, from some cause or another not appar- 
ent at the time, We occasionally top-dress in the 
Fall of the year, applying chiefly to the meadows 
the manure of the barn-yards. But we Fall pas- 
ture them all, more or less, and with both eattle 
and sheep—keeping off the cattle when the ground 
is soft, to prevent treading in, or potching them. 
But as the sheep never injure them in such way, 
we let them range at will. Nor have we ever 
seen that the meadows are damaged by the 
sheep, even when fed bare; but, on the other 
hand, they are materially benefited by it. In the 
Summer of 1857, we had a large mowing field, 
which had been laid down several years with 
timothy and clover, and had uniformly yielded a 
crop of about one and a-half tuns to the acre. 
That year the crop of timothy and blue-grass was 
light—less than a tun to the acre, on an average. 
Yet the after-growth was good, and we fed it close- 
ly with our sheep from the first of September 
until December; and Jast Spring, turned early 
lambing ewes upon it early in April, and kept 
them there till May. The past Summer, the field 
was full of red clover, timothy, and red-top, so 
lodged that our mowing machine would cut but 
little of it, and we had to use the scythes in cut- 
ting the grass, 

We have a smaller lot, of eight or nine acres, 
near the farm-house and barn, never plowed nor 
top-dressed, which we have used, for fifteen 
years, as a calf pasture, turning in our working 
teams, our stock rams, and such miscellaneous 
feeding as might be convenient. It gets no wash, 
or drainage from the yards, and during Winter, 
our sheep have run over it at will, and fed it so 
bare that not a blade of grass could be seen on 
it. Yet the grass grows ranker every year, it has 
a bottom close as wool, and we ean cut twoor 
three tuns of hay to the acre, if the stock are 
kept out of it. On the whole, our experience is 
decidedly in favor of sheep feeding on our mow- 





ing lands, and for these reasons ; 





Sheep nibble the grass closer, and more uni- 
formly than any other animal, excepting the horse ; 
they drop their offal in small pareels, ar uniform- 
ly, during the day, and at night always herd upon 
the higher parts of the ground, if it have any, 
where their deposits ean wash off upon the lower 
parts, while enough remains to fertilige the higher, 
and usually poorer parts where they lie, thus re- 
storing, by way of manure, in a more available 
shape for enriching purposes, the grass they con- 
sume, than if it were left to bleach, and freeze, 
and thaw, and decay upon the land. They leave 
the ground soft and light, with a close, smooth 
bottom, from which the succeeding young growth 
springs fresh and thick. § 

If there be seeds in the grass, those seeds are 
distributed in their manure over the ground, in 
small pareels, so that it grows readily, and takes 
easy root in the soil, and thus keeps it continually 
re-seeded, Asan instance of this, the highest 
side of one of Our meadows had run out, or 
“bound out,” as the saying is. It lay partially 
sheltered by a wood. We laid up a few tempor- 
ary feeding pens—made of rails, eab-house fashion 
—along this high ground, and fed ovr sheep there . 
for some weeks in the mild dry weather of Win- 
ter, occasionally moving the pens, to distribute 
the movements of the sheep more uniformly over 
the ground. Inthe Spring we gave the land so 
thorough a harrowing, that the sod could scarcely 
be seen; the next hay crop was a heavy one, 
and we haye since cut the best grass of the field 
on the ground so fed over. That was as perfecta 
top-dressing as could be given; the ground was 
thoroughly re-seeded, and put in the hest possible 
condition, although the sheep had eaten closely 
every blade upon it, while bare ef snow. 

Where sheep are kept, we know of no better 
method of tep-dressing mowing grounds, than in 
dry Winter weather to have a lot of feeding cribs 
distributed on auch paris of them as require it, turn 
in the sheep, carry out the fodder, and there feed 
them. They will not suffer from the cold, even 
if snow be on the ground, if not, exposed to the 
storms ; but they will be all the healthier for the 
pure, dry air. This method saves labor, distri- 
butes the manure where most wanted, and is emi- 
nently good for the sheep—minding, always, that 
in cold and wet storms, the flock be driven in and 
sheltered at the barns. 

We seldom hear complaints, that close Fall 
feeding injures a common pasture. It is the ear- 
ly and close Spring cropping that does the mis- 
chief. So with Spring feeding of mowing lands. 
We never do that, as a common practice, unless 
there be a coat of after-math not fed off the pre- 
vious Autumn, and then *only until the young 
grass begins to sprout. Grass intended for hay, 
requires every blade the soil can yield; and the 
earlier, and stronger, and thicker they grow, so 
much heavier will be the crop, and better the 
quality of thehay. Every farmer knows how su- 
perior the hay of an old, well stocked meadow 
is, to that of a new seeding; or the feed of an old 
pasture to a new one—on good grass lands, Of 
land unadapted to the continued growth of grass- 
es, we are not speaking ; butin such as yield the 
cultivated grasses kindly, the less disturbance you 
give them by the plow, the better, provided they 
are fairly treated otherwise. 
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Little minds, like weak liquors, are soonest 
soured. 

Levity in manners is succeeded by laxity in 
principles. . 


When flatterers meet, Satan goes to dinner— 





they will do his work, 
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The above is a pretty accurate sketch of a por- 
tion of the “ Union Race Course,” Long Island, 
on the occasion of the recent ‘ Ladies’ Equestrian 
Convention.” It would require but few changes 
in the picture, however, to render it a true repre- 
sentation of scenes at several recent so-called Ag- 
ricultural Fairs. The betting and gambling go- 
ing On among the “gentry,” seen in the fore- 
ground, is not wholly confined to regular race 
courses. If there is still any one who would be 
willing to have a sister, wife or relative, take ac- 
tive part in these “ Exhibitions,” he ought to be 
present at one of them, and hear the coarse, 
ribald jests, and the vulgar, low-life expressions 
addressed to the fair riders—language too foul 
to be repeated here. 
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Tim Bunker on Women Folks and 
Horse Racing. 


HOOKERTOWN SCANDALIZED. 

Mr. Eprror—You never did see such exciting | 
times as we have had up here at the County Fair. | 
It has been the town talk ever since. Who would | 
’a thought it, that we should have a horse race in | 
Hookertown, and a women horse race, too. It is 
enough to make a man sick at the stomach to see | 
what.women folks are coming to. I thought it | 
was bad enough when my John got caught down | 
to Boston, two years ago, at one of those “fair” | 














*WOMAN ON THE RACE COURSE 


races, called an Agrieu:tural Association. I never 
thought the business was coming home so quick. 

But I'll tell you just how it happened, and you'll 
see that the Hookertown peopie are not so much 
to blame as they mightbe. You see, last Winter, 
the members of the county agricultural society 
had to choose new officers. Dea. Smith had been 
president for some time, and wanted somebody 
else put in. So they chose Colonel Lawson, up to 
Smithville, and most of the managers were up in 
that neighborhood. The colonel is a smart fellow, 
but ha’n’t no more respect for public morals than 
a cow has for a milking stool. He goes in for mak- 
ing money by the shortest cut possible, keeps 
tavern, farms considerable, trades cattle, jockeys 
horses, and, they do say, attends the races in the 
neighborhood of your city, and has brought home 
considerable money that he don’t like to tell ex- 
actly how he came by it. What in the world 
folks were thinking of, when they put him into of- 
fice, J don’t see. 

But they put him in, and the colonel being a 
military character, and famous for riding a horse 
well on a general review day, was bound to make 
a sensation, and throw Deacon Smith’s adminis- 
tration all intothe shade. There was folks enough 
up in Smithville, just like him, that had just as 
lieves scandalize our place, as not. You see, 
Smithville is a sort of Nazareth up here, in the 
land of steady habits, was settled in the begin- 
ning by the fag end of creation, and has always 
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drawn that kind of people since: If a man 
got broken down in character, idle or dissipated, 
he was pretty sure to fetch up in Smithville, or 


| vicinity. There he found congenial company, and 
| could race horses, Sunday, to his heart’s content. 
It is not until within ten years that they have had 
any meeting up there, and though they are some- 
what reformed, the old odor sticks to them like 
pitch. 

The great trouble with the colonel, was to find 
any decent woman that would put herself on ex- 
hibition before five thousand people, and make a 
fool of herself. He tried all the towns around, 
and everybody told him it would not do in Con- 
necticut ; that our young women were well edu- 
cated and modest, and knew what belonged to 
their rights and to their sex, as well as a militia 
colonel could tell them. We all thought he had 
given it up as a bad job. 

But it seems the creature went home, and per- 
suaded his oldest girl to show off on horseback. 
You see, Tom Wilcox, the same fellow that took 
the premium, last year, on a horse with the 
heaves, had a young horse that he wanted to sell 
for a big price. His daughter, Matilda Wilcox, 
offered to ride, if Tom would get her a new silk 
dress, and a new .bonnet, with feathers—and get 
Letitia Lawson to ride in company with her. 
Nobody knew anything about it out of Smithville, 
until all the arrangements were made, and the 
handbills were out, announcing a “grand female 
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equestrian performance,” to come off at Hooker- 
town on the last day of the fair. 

It made a sensation “in these parts, you may 
depend. Every grog shop in Smithville was emp- 
tied to the dregs, and, I guess, every gambler and 

blackleg in the county was on hand tosee “ Tish 
Lawson and Till Wilcox have a set-to.” Every 
negro fiddler and ragamuffin in the neighborhood 
was drawn out to see the fun. There was a 
chance for betting, and a good deal of money 
changed hands on the occasion. I pitied the poor 
girls from the bottom of my heart, and, I guess, 
if they could hear the coarse, brutal remarks made 
by the crowd, they would never be caught in such 
a scrape again. 

« A most seandalyous affair,” said Seth Twiggs, 
as he stopped into our house next morning, the 
smoke rolling up in a cloud of excitement. . “ It 
beats the Dutch, Esq. Bunker. I wouldn’t have 
my darter make a show of herself so for all out- 
doors.” 

“The thing is agin natur,”’. responded Mrs. 
Bunker. ‘ But it is just what their fathers might 
expect from their bringing up. They make Tom- 
boys of all their girls in Smithville.” 

You see, these girls, and Tom Wilcox’s horse, 
that won the race, are the county talk, and will 
be fora month. The grand object of the fair was 
iost sight of, and I don’t suppose, one person in 
ten took any notice of the fruit and vegetables 
that were on exhibition. They did not care a 
cent for porkers or calves. They had paid their 
quarter, “ to see them galls run the hosses,” and 
Tom Wilcox’s horse was “ the elephant of the 
day.” I never heard so much swearing and black- 
guardism in all the fairs I ever attended. It was 
“cuss and discuss,” as Deacon Smith said, from 
the beginning of the race to the end. 

I rather think the scrape will do us good on the 
whole. There are some evils that cure them- 
selves. Every decent man and woman that I have 
seen since is disgusted, and I guess the annual 
necting of the county society will be better at- 
tended next January, and Colonel Lawson will 
have liberty to attend to his military duties unmo- 
lested. We have seen enough of women folks 
riding at the fair. 

It is all well enough for girls to learn to ride en 
horseback at home, or in a riding school, but it is 
agin natur for a woman to make a “show” of her- 
self, any way. The business is just putting up a 
woman’s modesty at auction, and it is because the 
thing is unwomanly that it draws such a crowd 
of low, indecent people to see it. Sure, it makes 
large receipts for a single fair ; but the next time 
a good many respectable folks won’tcome. They 
don’t want the modern Camillas held up before 
their families as models of female character, 
The whole thing is out of character, and demor- 
alizing, and they won’t support the Society, if the 
thing is kept up. It is clap-trap and humbug—a 
kind of chaff that don’t catch old birds but once. 
It is a sneaking way of getting up a horse race, 
and imposing it upon a decent community. Let 
every tub stand upon its own bottom, and when it 
has none, let it cave in. 

Yours agin horse racing in general, 
and women racing in particular, 
Timotuy Bunker, Esa. 
Hookcriown, October 1st, 1858. 
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“T don’t care so much about the bugs,” said 
Mr. Wormly to the head of the genteel private 
boarding-house in which he dwells, “ but the fact 
is, madam, I hav'nt the blood to spare—you see 
that yourself,” 


To reconcile enemies, and cement friendship is 


The Flail vs. the Threshing Machine. 


—_—_o— 


Who does not remember the pleasant sound of 
threshers in the olden time, coming up from the 
barn in the clear frosty mornings of Fall and Win- 
ter. It is associated in our minds with heaps of 
golden wheat, bags of oats, and bins full of rye. 
We have been accustomed to regard the flail for 
a few years back as a doomed institution. 

** Gone, glimmering gone among the things that were, 

A schoolboy’s tale, the wonder of an hour.” 

But we begin to hear murmers of discontent in 
regard to the threshing machines, and statements 
well backed with figures, showing that the flail is 
still in the ascendant, on the score of economy. 
A farmer up in Connecticut, where they will cy- 
pher as well as whittle, states, that his rye cost 
him twenty-one cents a bushel for threshing, 7. ¢., 
about one bushel in five. Under the old regime 
of the flail, one bushel in ten was a common 
share for the same work. Others frequently make 
the broad statement, that it costs them more to 
get out their grain by the machine, and the only 
advantage of its use is, in getting it out earlier, 
when the grain sometimes sells for a higher price. 
The man who owns the thresher, though receiv- 
ing but six cents a bushel, more or less, for his 
work, requires the attendance of three or four 
hands, and a boy or two, to be furnished by the 
farmer, which doubles, or trebles the cost. The 
man of the flail takes care of himself,*puts his 
bundles on to the floor, and cleans up his own 
straw and mows it away. There are no ingenious 
little items to swell the cost of the work. It is 
one-tenth of the grain, or its equivalent in money, 
and no more. 

If this is a fair representation of the threshers, 
it isshigh time we had a little more genius applied 
to This invention. There ought to be something 
brought out, that will enable horse-flesh and steel 
to distance human muscles and the flail. Though 
loth to part with the music, we have long thought 
the flail rather slow for this age. Are the thresh. 
ers all perfected? Can we not have something that 
will clean the farmers’ grain, for about one-fourth 
the cost by the primitive method? A little light 
is wanted upon this point. 

Nor an “ O_p Foey.” 
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Clearing Rocky Lands—Does it Pay? 


It is a common impression, that it will not pay 
to clear rocky lands, and thus, many fields used 
as meadows are left encumbered with boulders, 
always in the way of the plow, the cultivator, and 
the scythe. A still larger class of lands are given 
up hopelessly to pasture, yielding only scanty 
herbage, and not paying the interest on ten dol- 
larsanacre. There are, undoubtedly, many lands 
so full of boulders and outcropping ledges, that 
they can never be cleared for cultivation, econom- 
ically, But there are others, in the vicinity of 
good markets, and not too full of boulders, that 
can be cleared immediately, and will pay a better 
per cent. on the capital invested, than railroad 
stock, or almost any of the public enterprizes 
that invite capitalists, 

A neighbor of ours has recently finished an un- 
dertaking of this character, and given us the sta- 
tistics of the investment. The plot of land cleared 
up was in the rear of his farm, and consisted of 
six acres of rocky pasture, with a few trees 
upon it, and patches of briers and huckleberry 
brush. The soil wasa gravely loam, of good 
quality, strewn with boulders, from two to ten feet 
or more in diameter. It fairly belonged to that 
class of lands which most men would pronounce 





noble. 


for profitable investment,-and was willing to be 
contented with small safe returns. 

The object to be accomplished with the stones 
was threefold. 1st. To fence the land; 2nd, to 
fill up some low places; and 3rd, to make a 
smooth surface. The smallest and most avail- 
able stones were taken for the walls, which were 
designed to cut the plot of ground’ into two-acre 
fields. A deep trench was dug, six feet broad, af- 
fording plenty of soil to fill up holes in other 
places. This was filled in with boulders and 
small stones, answering the purpose of a deep 
drain, as well as the foundation of a wall; ~The 
wall was run up about four feet high, and used up 
an enormous quantity of stones; There were sill 
boulders left, some of which were blasted and 
drawn-off for walls on other parts of the.farm, and 
others were sunk by digging deep holes at their 
sides. This last is a cheap method of disposing 
of a large rock. Sometimes three or four adja- 
cent boulders were tumbled into one hole, and 
covered with soil about two feet deep. Only a 
few very large rocks were left, as asample o 
what had been. 

The amount of all the bills for labor, teaming, 
powder, &c., was about six hundred dollars. This 
gave him three two-acre lots, walled fora century, 
thoroughly cultivated, and stocked down to grass. 
The land, as it stood originally, did not pay him 
the interest on ten dollars an acre. ‘This season, 
two of the lots have been in grass. - 


Estimated yield 12 tuns, worth, at $15 a tun.. ; 
The other lot in Oats, 100 bushels............ - 50 
Four tunsof Straw sold for.....,....... 
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The first cost of the Jand was sixty dollars an 
acre, making for land and improvements, $960. 
Every one acquainted with the cost of gathering 
crops, can see that a gross product of $270 from 
six acres, mnst leave an interest of atleast 
twelve per cent, after all expenses are paid. Or 
estimating the products at only half the price 
named above, we still have six per cent. interest, 
clear, which is more than a majority of the pub- 
lic stocks pay—saying nothing of the risk. 
There was never, probably, so much idle capital 
waiting investment, as we have in the Eastern 
States this Fall. We are glad to have the op- 
portunity to call the attention of capitalists to 
this very safe and profitable stock. There is a 
plenty of it, it does not run’ away, and it always 
makes good dividends. 
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Swamp Land—A Good Investment. 


“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” This is 
true, we suppose, of everything, without refer- 
ence to its past history. But there is a special 
beauty about an object, redeemed from positive 
waste and ugliness, and made to minister to hu- 
man wants. There is a bit of swamp land in 
view from our window, where three years ago 
we could not walk without wet feet, and which, 
from the creation down, had only borne brush 
and sour grasses. It is now thickly covered with 
a beautiful sod of herds-grass and white clover. 
It has been drained, and the surface is now as 
dry as upland. _ Last year the acre and a half cut 
three tons of good hay, and this season it has 
pastured two cows from June to September, giv- 
ing them a full flow of milk, and the feed is still 
good. The pasturage is worth at least twenty 
dollars. Muck enough has been taken from the 
ditches to pay for the whole cost of reclaiming. 
Three years ago it was not worth thirty dollars. . 
It is now worth three hundred, and will pay the 
interest on that sum while grass grows and water 








hopeless But he had energy and capital waiting 
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What's the Price?—Will it Pay? 4 mediate use, it can be carted to fields which are | is a light green, the wings and wing-covers being 


‘cicadas 

When traveling on the lower Mississippi a few 
yearssince, we fell in with a company of ‘ good fel- 
lows’ on board a slow river steamboat, and among | 
other modes of passing away the time, a discus- | 
sion of sectional characteristics was entered into. 
When the Yankee character came up for dissec- | 
tion, an intelligent Louisianian remarked that: | 
“ He could always tell whether aman was from 
New-England, by showing him any article from 
his pocket, or referring to any garment he hap- 
pened tohave on. If the man was a Yankee, 
about his first remark would be, ‘ What did it 
cost??”” Most of the company agreed at once 
that this was a perfect description. 

In less than two hours after, a plan was -start- 
ed to hire our captain to “lay up” a few hours 
at Baton Rouge, and give the company an 
opportunity to examine the public buildings and 
other objects of interest. Scarcely had the pro- 
ject been proposed, when the aforesaid delineator 
of Yankee character asked: ‘‘ Well, fellows, 
will it Pay?” In other words he wanted to know 
the cost, and whether the sight seeing would pay 
the expense, or as the cant phrase has it, “was 
the game worth the powder.” 

We have often thought of this incident since. 
Here was a representative of one class laughing 
at another class for invariably asking respecting 
any article or enterprise, ‘what it costs,’ as one of 
the items to be considered in estimating wheth- 
it would pay; while the other class as invariably 
put the second part of the question first, viz. “will 
it pay,” in order to settle the question of cost. 
What is the cost and will it pay are, after all, 
the main questions in any enterprize, and partic- 
ularly is this the case with the great mass of 
cultivators of the soil. Moneyed men may try 
every new thing in Agriculture. They can bear 
any losses that befall them, and these will not be 
few. It is well that there are those who will 
undertake a risky experiment, for in this way im- 
provements and new discoveries are made. But 
the majority of farmers are so situated that they 
must look ahead, and learn beforehand, as nearly 
as possible, the result of every operation. They 
must adopt no system which has not been already 
proved to be practical and profitable. The great 
question must be: Will it pay, and pay down! 
Settle that, then go ahead. 

One may get great crops at great expense, but 
ifthe labor and cost do not pay a profit, the crops 
are ruinous; it is no real improvement in hus- 
bandry, if the increase of expense keeps tally with 
the improvemert. What though one enlarges 
his farm, and gets the name of being a great 
land-holder, if the interest, labor and taxes eat 
up the income, he is grewing poorer every year. 
He is heaping upon himself a burden of care, of 
-slavish toil and of debt. He would be better off 
with less land. 


Ditch Banks—How to use them. 
——@—— 

The dry part of the season has probably been 
used to drain swamps, and oftentimes the muck 
thrown out is left upon the sides, in long unsight- 
ly banks occupying much valuable room, and af- 
fording a seed bed for a glorious crop of weeds. 
The land nearest the ditch is most perfectly 
drained, and will bear the heaviest crops. Usual- 

_ly the first season will start many seeds of weeds 
into a luxuriant growth. This is especially the 
case with muck of the best quality. 

No more profitable fall work can be found than 
to clean up these ditch banks, and save the room 





to be planted next Spring, and dropped in heaps 
of five or six cords each. During the winter 
compost them with stable manure, two parts of 
muck to one of manure. 

If the banks are not all used up in this way, 
draw them to some convenient spot, and make a 
large heap, the larger the better. The action of 
the elements will keep this constantly improving 
for two or three years. To hurry up the decom- 
position, put on lime or ashes, two bushels to the 
cord.. A few thousand cords of ditch bank piled 
up on a farm, will be found to change to solid gold 
ina few years. The days of Alchemy are not 
gone. 
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The Katy-did. 


Platyphyllum concavum.) 
cities 


“ Ka-ty-did, she-did.” ‘“ Ka-ty-did’nt.” “* Ka- 
ty-did, yes-she-did.” These are familiar sounds 
to most people, yet comparatively few persons 
have ever seen the insects, which in such great 
numbers keep up their shrill notes the live-long 
night in the shade trees around our dwellings, and 
in the forests as well. So little is the katy-did 
known, that at the West we have frequently 
heard its notes attributed to some kind of a “‘ tree- 
toad.” During the day-time these insects con- 
ceal themselves among the leaves of the trees, 
which they resemble in color so much as not to 
be seen without close observation. We have 
often noted small trees where they appeared to 
abound at night, and yet failed to discover a sin- 
gle insect after a long search the next morning. 

DESCRIPTION. 

To gratify the curiosity of those not familiar 
with the katy-did, we have made accurate sketches 
of a full-grown insect caught near our dwelling 
the last of September. The engraving represents 
the exact size. Its body is about an inch long, 
the entire length from the head to-the ends of the 
wing-covers being nearly 17 inches. The lower 
figure gives a side view, with the wings closed. 
The upper figure shows the back, with the wings 





they occupy. If the muck is not needed for im- 


| spread apart to exhibit the abdomen. The color 
°» 


somewhat darker than the body. The thorax 
(that is the “ chest,” or part between the head and 
the abdomen), is rough, and has the form of a 
saddle, rounded, slightly elevated behind, and 
marked by two furrows. The wings are shorter 
than the wing-covers, the latter being large, con- 
cave, and enclosing the body like the shells of a 
pea-pod. 

The musica oreans, found only in the male, 
are two (aborets, attached to the wing-covers, 
and lapping over each other, as shown in the- 
upper figure, ata. The smaller side figure, a, b, 
is a magnified representation of the taborets. 
They consist of two frames, with mid-ribs like 
those of a leaf, and a thin, nearly transparent 
membrane, stretching over them like a sounding- 
board or parchment. The right taboret, a, laps 
over the left one, 5, and each opening and closing 
of the wing-covers rubs the surfaces together, 
and the friction produces the peculiar notes re- 
sembling the articulate sounds which have given 
the insect its name. 

During the day-time, the katy-dids lie concealed 
in the upper branches of trees, but at night quit their 
lurking places, and the males enliven their silent 
mates with their noisy babble and tell-tale call. 
We suppose all have read the story of Katy kiss- 
ing her lover, and the all-night dispute over it 
by the insect watchers in the trees, part asserting 
that “ Katy-did, she-did,” and the rest as londly 
proclaiming that “ Katy-didn’t.” The structure 
of the taborets, and the hard concave, wing-covers 
reverberate the sound to such a degreé, that ona 
still night it may be heard nearly half a mile. 
They were so numerous during September last, 
in two thick rows of maples along the street in 
front of our dwelling, that it was sometimes diffi- 
cult to converse near them, on account of the 
shrill music they kept up during the entire night. 

We were somewhat surprised on looking for a 
scientific description of this very common insect, 
to find it nowhere pictured; and the only 
mention of it in any book at hand, is a brief 
description by Harris, in his Treatise on Insects. 
He classes it with the orthoptera (straight-winged) 
insects, with the specific name, Platyphytlum con- 
cavum (broad-winged, concave), It is allied to the 
grass-hopper (gri/lide). In October, according to 
Harris, “ the female lays her eggs in two contigu- 
ous rows on the surface of a twig, the bark of 
which has been previously shaved off or made 
rough with her piercer. The eggs are slate-colored, 
full one-eighth of an inch long, and resemble tiny 
bivalve shells. There are eight or nine in each 
row, overlapping each other a little, and fastened 
to the twig with a gummy substance. In hatch- 
ing, the egg splits open at one end, and the 
young insect creeps through the open clefts.” 

We hope the above engravings and description 
will make our readers better acquainted with the 
katy-did, and add to the pleasure of listening to 


its evening notes. 
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The Farmer's Library. 


-—e—— 

It need not be large nor expensive. It need 
not be purchased all at once. The reading of it 
need not detract one hour from the important la- 
bors of the field. But every farmer should by all 
means have a library. He needs one for his own 
benefit. He should have some scientific knowl- 
edge ofthe various operations he is daily per- 
forming, both for. his own enjoyment, and so as 
to be able to give a reason for every thing he 
does on his Jand. His children should be taught 





| the philosophy of agriculture more or less thor- 
| oughly, that they may be attached to the calling, 
and may make improvements in it. 
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What Air do you Breathe ? 
oo ed 

Is it the hot, impure air of a close, unventilated 
room, or the pure air of heaven? Much ‘is said, 
and truthfully, of the superior vigor of our moth- 
ers and grandmothers over wives and mothers of 
the present day. It would be interesting to know, 
how much of this is due to the kind of rooms 
they stay in—they can not be said to live in such 
habitations. It cannot be denied, that many farm- 
houses, as now constructed, are unfavorable to 
health. They are more “ comfortable” than those 
of our fathers, and have many more conveniences 
and elegancies, but in one particular, at least, 
they are less conducive to the preservation of 
health. The old-fashioned farm-house had low 
ceilings, it is true, but then it had large rooms, es- 
pecially the kitchen, and it had a broad, open fire- 
place, making abundant ventilation. The doors 
and windows, too, were not so scrupulously tight 
at the joints, as though the external air were poi- 
sonous and must be shut out. The moderns 
walled up our fire-places, listed every crack, and 
then put into them huge, air-tight stoves. Then 
we have sat down in our “comfortable ” rooms, 
expecting to enjoy good health ! 

It is no wonder that farmers’ families, every- 
where, are becoming less robust every year. The 
men, Who are out of doors most of the time, suf- 
fer comparatively little injury ; but the females, 
confined as they are, day and night, to these close 
apartments, are growing pale, and sallow, and 
nervous, and are breaking down prematurely. 

Every one should look at this matter, and, if pos- 
sible, apply a remedy. A partial one, at least, is 
easily obtained. Make an opening in your fire- 
place, as large as a stove-pipe, and another in 
the chimney-breast, near the ceiling, for the es- 
cape of foul and over-heated air. Then, to supply 
the room with fresh air, and to promote a good 
circulation, attach springs or pulleys to the upper 
sashes of your windows, so that they can be 
dropped a few inches from the top, It is well to 
hang a curtain before the opening, to prevent too 
sudden drafts of air upon the occupants of the 
room. This, or some other contrivance for intro- 
ducing fresh air, and carrying off the impure, will 
dv much to promote the health and comfort of our 
families. 

etd @ 


New Remedy against Rats and Mice. 





A correspondent of an exchange paper is over- 
joyed at an accidental discovery he has made of 
a means to repel rats and mice from his houses. 
For many years past, he says that he had shelled 
his corn by hand—a very slow process. Last 
Fall, he purchased a corn-sheller, and was well 
pleased, not only with the dispatch it gave to his 
business, but also with the effect of its music on 
his rats and mice. Jt charmed them all away ! 
Formerly, they had infested his corn-house and 
dwelling ; and all the Yankee traps he had set for 
them, and all the French antidotes he had baited 
them with, had failed to subdue them. But the 
music of his new corn-sheller banished them en- 
tirely from his premises! As the sagacious coon 
succumbed to the Kentucky hunter before he shot, 
so these varmints heard in the corn-sheller the 
Inarch of improvement on that farm, and made 
off into some more old fogy region. 

That will do. 
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Much coin, much care—much meat, much mal- 
ady. 

Party is the madness of many for the gain of 

afew. 


Pure religion is the very foundation of peace. 





Plant Potato Balls. 
ones 

The success which has. attended the cultiva- 
tion of seedling potatoes leads us to anticipate 
better days for this indispensable crop. Seed- 
lings, originating from whatever stock, are al- 
most always stronger and less liable to rot than 
their parents. They rarely equal them in their 
good qualities. For some reason which we are 
not able to define, every variety of potato seems 
to increase its proportion of starch, the longer it 
is cultivated. The black Mercer, which fifteen 
years ago was raised mainly for stock, is now an 
excellent late keeping variety, and by some is 
preferred to all others for Spring use. A seedling 
that is productive, hardy, and every way desirable, 
except in quality, should be kept a few years be- 
fore it is discarded. If only one in a hundred 
proves desirable, it will amply pay the amateur 
for all the time he spends, in propagating new 
varieties. 

The process is so simple that any man of ordi- 
nary intelligence can raise seedlings. We have 
sometimes found Nature attending to this busi- 
ness herself, without human agency. Where the 
vines have been thrown in a heap, in the Fall, the 
seed is sometimes washed out of the balls, and 
falls into the soft mold beneath, and survives the 
Winter. The balls may be gathered any time 
after the vines are mature, and the seed be wash- 
ed and dried, and laid away for Spring planting. 
A gentle hot-bed, covered three or four inches 
deep with a very fine soft mold, is much the best 
to start them in, though they can be planted in 
the open soil, without difficulty. But the forcing 
gives you the plants early, and you can frequent- 
ly get potatoes of the size of a hen’s egg the first 
Summer; you can determine the character of 
some of them the first season. Select the most 
promising and hardy for seed and keep sifting 
them down for four or five years, and you will 
probably find one or more Varieties that will be 
worth disseminating. 

This crop is so essential in every household 
that it has claims upon every intelligent cultiva- 
tor for these experiments. Save a few balls, and 
raise seedlings. 





et Oe 
Keeping Cabbages. 


There are a variety of good methods of keep- 
ing them for family use. Storing them in the 
house cellar is the worst. It is always too warm 
for them, the outer leaves drop off, they crack 
open and rot, making an unpleasant odor from 
cellar to garret. Better throw litter over them 
and let them stand in the garden, than to do this. 

Where you want to keep them only a few weeks 
the heads may be cut off and put in a common 
flour barrel, sunk half way in the earth. The 
top of the barrel should be kept as closely cov- 
ered as possible to prevent changes in the tem- 
perature inside, The heads will bear a very 
hard freezing, if the frost is drawn out gradually. 

They may be kept in a trench laying thre heads 
upon a board in the bottom, and covering with 
earth a foot deep or more. The objection to this 
method is, that they are inaccessible, when the 
ground is frozen hard, 

The best method, on the whole, is heeling them 
in, on the north side of a fence or building, where 
they will have as little sun as possible. 

Dig atrench a foot deep by the fence, the 
length proportioned to the number of cabbages 
you desire to store. Put in the cabbages, and 
cover roots and stumps with earth, making a 





mere 


square they are left, the less it will take to cover 
them. Place rails or small poles over them, so 
that they shall not rest on the heads, and cover 
with any old straw or litter, a foot deep. In mild 
weather ventilate. By removing the litter you 
can always get at the heads, and remove few or 
many as suits your convenience. Some market 
gardeners keep their cabbages in this way until 
April. 





Storing Roots. 
—o—— . 
The beets should go in first, The crowns are 
more sensitive to frost than other roots, and the 
sooner they are in after the first of the month the 
better. If once frozen, they will soon decay. 
Mangel wurtzel should also be stored early, and 
put in the bottom of the bin, where they will not 
be wanted before January or February, They 
keep well, and do not scour the cattle, when fed 
out late. The white carrots, growing out of the 
ground, should be gathered before ground freezes. 
The yellow varieties may be left until the middle 
or last of the month. Turnips come in last—any 
time before Winter sets in. If the weather is 
mild they will add a good deal to their weight in 
the first half of November. 


In our climate, a root room, under the barn, or 
adjoining it, well protected against frost, and well 
ventilated, is the best storehouse, It will pay as 
well as a barn for the protection of hay. 


=> 
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About Weeds. 
—_——— 

Notwithstanding our advice, oft-repeated 
during the Summer, we see that all the weeds in 
the country were not exterminated during the 
growing season! Hosts of them still stand 
proudly, in potato patches and corn fields, and by 
the side of fences everywhere. Some of them 
have not shed their seeds, and may yet be cut 
down. Others are biennial plants, or perennials, 
propagated by the roots, and will have to be pul- 
led or dug up. Now, before the ground freezes, 
let one more grand assault be made upon them. 
If left untouched, they will reproduce their kind 
by thousands next year, and add ten fold to the 
care and labor. Let, then, every leisure hour be 
devoted, this month, to a war upon weeds, dig- 
ging and burning them. 
men QD fe > ge 

Young Fruit Trees in Autumn. 
ties 

Many trees set out within the past two years, 
have not made a satisfactory growth. This has 
been owing, undoubtedly, to the hasty and imper- 
fect manner in which they were planted, or to 
the neglect they have suffered since. This very 
month of November is a good time to commence 
restoring the vigor of these trees. At once, be- 
fore winter sets in, cart some old, well-rotted ma- 
nure into the young orchard, dropping small 
heaps—say, about a bushel, each—at the foot of 
every tree. Take off part of the soil from the 
roots, spread the manure equally over the whole, 
and mix it in with the earth, leaving the ground 
loose for the winter. Be sure to feed the extrem- 
ities Of the roots; there is no use putting the 
manure around the ‘runk of the tree. The spon- 
gioles are the mouths of the tree, and the food 
should be put within their reach, at the ends of 
the roots. This treatment will give the tree new 
vigor in the next growing season. 

Of the importance of heaping little mounds of 
dirt around the trankfer the winter, our readers 








‘are doubtless well jhformed. This is the best 


second trench for a second row of heads, and so | possible preventive of the attacks of mice. This 


on, until the whole is finished. The nearer 


| hillock is to be removed, of course, in the Spring. 
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this can be gathered from the size of the persons 
standing and lying near, and from the numerous 
other trees in the back ground. Who does not 
love to contemplate and study the scene as here 
portrayed by the artist ? 

As before stated we have on hand a large num- 
ber of sketches of beautiful objects and many new 
ones are accumulating, which we shall have en- 
graved from time to time for the pages of the 
Agriculturist, believing, as we do, that these ar- 
tistic pictures not ofily please, but develop a cor- 
rect taste and a love of the beautiful. 


THE “FOX OAK” 


This venerable old tree, which stands near our 
dwelling, is an object of no little interest to a con- 
siderable class of Friends among our readers. We 
have therefore made an original, accurate sketch 
of it as it now appears, which is in the hands of 
the engraver, and will be printed in these pages 
a month or two hence, 


What Grapes to Plant. 
wages 

A grape vine is so easily grown and quickly 
produces such an abundance of good fruit, that 
everybody ought to have one, two, three, or more 
vines growing. The villafer or citizen who may 
be unfortunate enough to have only a yard square 
of soil by the door-way, may plant there a grape 
vine and train it up by the side of his house, and 
thus literally ‘sit under his own vine.” 

What kind to get is a question often asked. If 
in the colder climate, say North of 42°, a Con- 
cord, or Hartford Prolific may be the safest; the 
Isabella, or the Catawba, are good for any place 
South of 42°, and often further North. If but one 
or two kinds could be set out we would take, Ist, 
the Hartford Prolifieé, 2nd, the Isabella, 3d, thé 
Concord, 4th the Catawba. 

If more than two kinds are planted, we would 
add, if they could be got, the Delaware, the Re- 
becca, and the Diana. The fruit of the Rebecca 
we like better than any other out-door grape,¢ 
but it is apparently a little less prolific than the 
others named above. The Delaware is greatly 
admired by a large number of persons; and the 
same may be said of the Rebecca, though it is 
as yet less widely diffused over the country, 
being of recent origin. 

For 12 vines the following is, perhaps, as good 
an assortment as could be selected for family 
us€. 





For places North of latitude 42°, 
3 Hartford Prolific. 2 Rebecca. 


3 Concord. 2 Delaware. 
2 Diana. 
For the Midéle States, and States West of them. 


3 Isabella. 2 Rebecca. 


3 Catawba. 2 Delaware. 
2 Diana. 
OR 
4 Isabella. 1 Delaware. 
3 Catawba. 1 Rebecca. 
3 Diana. 
For South and South-west. 
3 Isabella. 2 Rebecca. 
3 Catawba. 1 Diana. 
2 Scuppernong. 1 Delaware. 
OR 
2 Isabella. 2 Rebecca, 
2 Catawba. 2 Delaware. 
2 Scuppernong. 2 Diana. 


A selection like any one of the above classes, 
will give an assortment of well tried grapes, 
with a variety of quality, flavor, and time of 
ripening. The greater the variety, the less the 
liability of entire failure in any one year. The 
Rebecca and Delaware plants are not yet acces- 
sible to all, and where they can not be obtained, 
the others may be proportionally increased. The 








Isabella, Catawba, Hartford Prolific, Concord, and 
Diana, can now be obtained in almost every sec- 
tion, at moderate prices. 

De 


Experiments with Twelve Grape Vines. 
Rs Ee 

At our residence on Long Island, 12 miles east 
of this city, we set 12 Grape Vines May Ist, 1857, 
with a view of making observations upon them 
for a number of years. We will give the results 
thus far. Three of the more hardy in-door 
grapes, viz: Early White Malvasia, Black Ham- 
burg and Black Muscadine, were planted, to see 
what could be done with them in the open ground, 
unprotected. ‘The twelve vines were all treated 
alike. The roots were similar in size and form, 
with the exception of the Catawba, which were of 
a poorer quality, as we were not able to get bet- 
ter roots at that time. The ground was trenched 
three feet deep, and a moderate supply of bone 
sawings, say 2 to 3 quarts to a vine, was mixed 

with the soil, They were arranged as follows: 














North. © 

White Malvasia ...... 8 s|| 7 Diana. 

Teahella::. sieiscacesane el all BS 8 Black Hamburg. 
Catawba ......cccccces 3i|¢-4|| 9 Diana 

MOUIOTIE 35. 0a%'. chinese a1 10 Black Muscadine. 
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BeHCOCS oa <000 v's'0.00.0'0'0% 5)!g 5 
CRAWDR 56228s 8 eccees 6/28 |hi2 Hartford Prolific. 


o. 1—White Malvasia. Has made a fair growth 
of vine, about 12 feet in all, but the wood is 
green, and will probably be killed this winter, 
in which case a new variety will be substi- 
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tuted. No fruit yet. 

No. 2—Isabella. Vine large and thrifty, but no 
fruit yet. 

No, 3—Catawba. Feeble growth and no fruit. 

No, 4—Isabella. Moderate growth of vine, but 
no fruit. 

ENo. 5—Rebecca. Two feet growth of-vine last 


year, and about 4 feet of slender wood this 
year. One small bunch of beautiful white 
grapes this year. 

6—Catawba. Poor root at first. A few shoots 
the first season, but killed out, root and 
branch, last winter. 

.%—Diana. Grew about 5 feet last year, and 
8 feet this year. Bore the past season fifteen 
bunches of fair grapes, color very light red, 
or lilac , small pulp and.good flavor. 
8—Black Hamburg. Growth in two seasons 
about 8 feet, but sickly appearance now. No 
fruit. 

. 9—Diana, About 6 feet growth first season, 
and 10 feet this year. Bore 17 bunches this 
year; quality same as No. 7. 

. 10—Black Muscadine. Vigorous growth of 
vine, say 13 feet intwo seasons. No fruit. 

. 11—Concord. . Vigorous - growth of wood. 
Three branches layered last year but not re- 
moved. Produced small clusters the first 
season, and about 100 fair bunches this year, 
which ripened about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Estimated by the weight of a few ay- 

“erage bunches, the total produce of the vine 
the present year was 30 lbs. Grapes of good 
size, and fair flavor, somewhat foxy, and 
more pulpy than the Isabellas. 
12—Hartford Prolific. Vines very similar to 
No. 11, but somewhat longer and. stronger. 
There was no appreciable difference in the 
amount and size of the fruit on the Concord 
and Hartford Prolific. The Hartford Prolific 
matured five or six days earlier than the 
Concord, and was a little less pulpy and foxy. 

The Concord was brought from Concord, Mass., 
and the Hartford Prolific from a nursery near by, 
so that the larger growth of vine on the latter 
may be accounted for by its less exposure before 


No. 
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No. 














planting, though the Concord was a trifle larger 
and had more fibrous roots when set out. Every- 
thing considered, the two kinds, Hartford Prolific 
and Concord, are about equal as respects growth 
and vigor of vine. The earlier maturity of the 
Hartford Prolific fruit with us is in its favor, and 
there is also a small difference in its favor 
as respects the quality of the fruit. We consider 
both of these varieties valuable and worthy of 
general culture, especially in the Northern and 
Middle States ; and if to-day planting out a large 
plot of only the Hartford Prolific, Concord, Isabel- - 
la and Catawba, for domestic use and for market, 
we should take them in about the ratio of 
4 Hartford Prolific, 3 Concord, 2 Isabellas and 
1 Catawba. We should, however, if practicable, 
add a considerable supply of Delaware, Rebecca 
and Diana. The latter two are beautiful light 
colored grapes of sweet flavor, and the Diana is 


certainly a good grower, while the Rebeeca 


promises fair. The Delaware, a small reddish 
grape of excellent flavor, is universally well 
spoken of. . We shall give ita place next Spring, 
and should have done so before but from the 
former high price of the vines and the difficulty of 
getting good ones. They are now more accessi- 
ble, and the price is being lowered. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


The Isabella Grape—Its History. 
--e-—- 

This renowned fruit, the main household and 
garden grape éf the Northern. States, south of 
latitude 42°, is so well established in its various 
excellencies of hardihood, prolific bearing, and 
excellence in flavor, as well as for wine making, , 
and Winter keeping, that whatever relates to its 
origin is worthy of record. It has been claimed 
as a native American, and South Carolina, its ori- 
ginal soil. It was so written by the elder Prince, 
in 1828, in a small octavo which he compiled 
and published on fruits. The grape was brought 
from South Carolina, about the year 1816, by 
Col. Gibbs, and planted in his grounds at what is«, 
now Ravenswood, Long Island, and called by 
Gen. Joseph G. Swift, who afterwards occupied 
the place, ‘‘ Isabella,” in honor of Mrs. Gibbs, who 
took much interest in its cultivation. So much 
in regard to the history of that Isabella vine from 
which a numberless multitude have sprung, aside 
from the authority of the elder Prince, was cor- 
roborated to us by Gen. Swift, himself, many 
years ago, and there can be no doubt of the facts. 

But a grape, without a name, identical with tne 
Isabella, was growing in the garden of a Mr. Ver- 
net, in Norwich, Connecticut, as early as 1810, six 
years prior to its being planted on Long Island. 
This grape is said, by those who well-knew Mr. 
Vernet, to have been brought by him from Ali- 
eante, in Spain, on’ the borders of the Mediterra- 
nean. He was a French shipping merchant, a 
resident of Norwich, and on his arrival home from 
one of his foreign voyages, was planted by him in 
his own garden. The original vine w@have 
often seen, and eaten fruit from it many Years 
afterwards ; and from that same original stock, 
thousands of vines have been grown, and more 
than thirty years ago ‘hufdreds of them were 
growing in different gardens in Norwich. The 
two have been so often compared by.experienced 
pomologists, and pronounced identical in vine, 
and fruit, that there can be no doubt on the sub- 
ject. The only question of the original country of 
the grape which can exist, is as to the fact, 
whether Mr. Vernet, actually brought Ais vine 
from Alicante, or obtained it from Charleston, 
8. C., where, as ne was often abroad with his, 
ships, he may have found it, ona return voyage 
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trom Spain, and his Norwich friends presumed 
that he got it abroad. 

Gen. Swift, says: “ The Isabella originated 
eight miles from Charleston, in a garden, at 
Goose Creek, and is a hybrid between a Burgun- 
dy grape, and the Fox grape of Carolina.”” The 
late A. J. Downing doubted its being a hybrid at 
all, as it shows no characteristics of any of the 
foreign grapes grown With us, but on the con- 
trary has many features of our natives of the 
woods. In all probability we shall never know 
the exact origin of the “‘ Vernet” grape, so _local- 
ly called for many years, in Norwich, but there 
can be no doubt that both are the identical “ Isa- 
bella,” and the Norwich vine was for many years 
known and cultivated before the other was re- 


moved from South Carolina to the gardens of 


Long Island, and there received its name. 
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American Pomological Society. 
=e 
The questions are often asked, what is this so- 
ciety, and to how much confidence is the biennial 
lists of fruit it sends out, entitled? It has been 
insinuated by interested parties, that the society is 
altogether in the interest of the nurserymen, and 
that it is impossible to remove a poor fruit from 
the list recommended for general cultivation, 
until the stock on hand is run out. Improbable 
as this suggestion may seem, there are those 
prejudiced enough to believe it. 
The society originated some ten years ago, and 
the most of its active founders are still living, 
gentlemen distinguished, not only as pomologists, 
but for all those virtues that adorn our common 
humanity. It is true, that many of its present 
members are engaged in the nursery business, 
and have a part of their livelihood from the sale 
of fruit-trees. But this fact, so far from impair- 
ing their capacity to judge of good fruits, we 
claim as one of their best recommendations for 
this office. Few gentlemen out of this business 
have the leisure or the means to study the indi- 
vidual character of two hundred varieties of ap- 
ples, as many of pears, and a large number of 
other kinds of fruits, so as to be able to give an 
opinion of their good or bad qualities. It takes 
at least ten years to test the character of a new 
seedling apple or pear, so that it can be recom- 
mended for general cultivation. Many things go 
to make up a first-rate fruit. Some have good 
quality, size, productiveness, and long keeping to 
recommend them, but the habits of the tree are 
so perverse, that they have to be condemned. 
Nurserymen have their experimental trees, and 
make a business of testing the character of fruits. 
Before any one of them can send out a fruit tree, 
its value must be tested by this, or by some other 
horticultural society, or it will not command an 
extensive sale. Every one of them knows his 
neighbor’s character for discrimination and _ thor- 
ough knowledge of his business, and that it is an 
impossibility that a worthless variety, or even a 
second-rate variety should run the gauntlet of a 
hundred such men, and escape detection. It is 
quite as much for the interest of these gentlemen 
to send out only the best varietes, as it is for their 
patrons. They have intelligence enough to un- 
derstand, that purchasers will repeat their or- 
ders, only when they receive what they send for. 
But the membership of the society is, by no 
means, confined to this class. There are gentle- 
men of wealth and leisure, and some of the edi- 
torial fraternity, who have nothing but ideas to 
sell, that belong to the society, and take part in 
its discussions. It 15 siuup.y .idiculous to sup- 


to the designs of any nurseryman in a fraud upon 
the public. 

We regard this Society as the best safeguard the 
community can possibly have against imposition 
in fruit trees. Any fruit in the lists—promising 
well—or—for general cultivation—has to win its 
place by years of thorough trial, which nothing 
but real merit can abide. If a man wants to be 
taken in, let him buy some highly recommended 
novelty of a vagrant tree pedlar. If he desire to 
secure a valuable fruit, let him purchase first-rate 
trees of a nurseryman of well established repu- 
tation—those, for example, who take part in the 
discussions of the pomological society, and are 
wiiling to have their merchandize subjected to its 
discussions and criticisms. 
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A Splendid Ornamental Tree. 
THE TULIP TREE (White. Wood) 
= 

In former years, the writer had commended this 
tree to the attention of planters, chiefly on the 
certificate of the books; but we wish now to 
speak of it from our own larger experience. Sev- 
eral specimers have flourished for a number of 
years in our own grounds, and every year has 
added to their beauty, and consequently to our 
attachment to them. We are not without 
other rare and much admired trees to compare 
them with, The Salisburia grows near by, and 
not far away, are the Kentucky coffee tree, vir- 
gilia lutea, magnolia acuminata, red-bud, Japan 
sophora anu kolreuteria. Five or six varieties of 
the elm, native and foreign, are within sight, yet 
the tulip-tree is equal to the very best of them. 

Have you never seen one? Please wait a mo- 
ment for our sketch: A clean, dark grey trunk 
rises forty or fifty feet in the air—a_ noble, 
symmetrical column,—the branches then shoot 
out in ascending angles,and support a massive 
dome of glossy foliage. The bark of the smaller 
branches is very smooth. The leaves are large— 
some of them six to eight inches broad. Notice 
their peculiar shape : they appear as if cut off at 
the end, and then notched. The flowers are like 
the tulip in form (whence the name of the tree), 
and are composed of six petals, yellow without, 
and mottled with red and green within. Each 
flower is borne on a short stem by itself, and 
stands out so conspicuous as to be seen from quite 
a distance. Downing well said of it: “It is de- 
cidedly the most stately tree in North America.” 
It does not blossom until ten or twelve years old, 
and the flowers do ‘not perfect their seeds until 
the tree is thirty or thirty-five feet high. 
It is the natural tendency of this tree to shoot 
up into a lofty head. But if planted alone, and 
its side branches encouraged, it spreads abroad a 
magnificent canopy of branches and leaves. A 
few years since, one in our own grounds was ac- 
cidently injured, and had to be cut off near the 
ground. Having strong roots, it threw up a num- 
ber of branches around the old stump, which 
have since swelled out into a grand mass of foli- 
age from the ground upwards. It is now our fin- 
est specimen, 
The tulip, like the magnolia, to which family 
it belongs, is somewhat hard to transplant, when 
large. Its roots are soft, spongy, easily broken, 
and with no fibers to spare. Lazy or careless 
planters had better let it alone ; they don’t deserve 
to have it, and wouldn’t succeed with it if they 
tried. It can be raised from seed, or obtained 
when small from nurseries. We have known it 
growing wild in Western New York, and along 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, where it is 








rather moist in Summer, but not wet in Winter. 
It grows, on an average, two to three feet in a 
year. In the northern part of New England it is 
not perfectly hardy, especially when young. 

Perhaps it will influence some to plant this 
tree, if we inform them that, though an American 
tree, it is very popular abroad. It was introduced 
into England as early as 1688, and fine specimens 
of it may now be seen in every English, Irish and 
Scotch park. When first grown in England, it 
was cultivated for many years in pots in green- 
houses. On the Continent, it is a favorite tree 
for avenues. The French and Italians prize it 
highly. 

In view of all its excellencies, well does an 
American writer say of it: “No tree, of any 
clime, unless we except the magnolia, excels in 
magnificence the tulip. In the stately grandeur 
of its trunk ; in the richness and profusion of its 
singular shaped and pleasing green foliage ; in the 
brilliancy and abundance of its large, tulip-shaped 
blossoms ; and in its freedom from the depreda- 
tions of insects, it is pre-eminently fitted to adorn 
our parks, our public avenues and ornamental 
grounds.” 
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The Daisy (Bellis perennis). 


Ssgck 

This perennial flowering plant has, as its name 
(bellis, pretty) indicates a very beautiful bloom, 
extending in its varieties through white, red, 
blush, rose, and the va- 
rious intermediate 
shades of color. Many, 
of the newer seedlings, 
With their full quilled 
flowers, are equal in 
beauty to their more 
showy neighbors, the 
Asters. They bloom 
early in the season, and 
on this account are high- 
ly prized as border 
plants, especially as they 
are easily grown. 

New kinds are pro- 
duced from seed, the same asthe dahlia, chrys- 
anthemum, tulip, &e., but the established varie- 
ties are propagated by dividing the roots, either 
in early Spring, or in Autamn. They succeed best 
in a moderately moist and partially shaded situa- 
tion, as a hot sun is apt to scorch the foliage and 
shorten their period of bloom. 

After the Autumn frosts, say during the latter 
part of October, or first of November, divide and 
reset the roots on the border, where they are to 
remain, protecting them from extreme cold by a 
covering of straw, coarse manure, forest leaves, 
tan-bark, or saw dust. Ifan early bloom is de- 
sired set them in pits or cold frames, six inches 
apart, and protect with glass frames, boards, or 
straw, as may be needful. 

The daisy isa good forcing plant for pot cul- 
ture, and makes a fine show in a collection of 
Green-House or parlor flowers. It is particular- 
ly desirable as a border plant for setting out as 
soon as the grounds are laid out in the Spring, at 
which time it is often in bloom. 
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Positiveness is one of the most certain marks 
of a weak judgment. 

To ascertain the weight of a horse, put your 
toe under the animal’s foot. 


Praise not the unworthy, though they roll in 


riches. 








pose that these gentlemen can be made a party 


called ““ Whitewood.” It loves a deep, rich soil 


Precepts may Jcad, but examples draw. 
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Escholtzia Calitornica. 
_o— 

The accompanying engraving is taken from a 
sprig plucked from a thick border of Escholtzia, 
now growing in our garden. It forms a _ pretty 
compact mass, and is still (Oct. 11th,) covered 
with a profusion of very bright yellow flowers, the 
general form of which is shown by the one in the 
sketch. The foliage is more feathery and com- 
pact than here represented. The seed was sown 
in the open ground, May 16th, and the flowers be- 
gan to appearin July. It is of course an annual, 
and may easily be grown in almost all climates, 
and every variety of soil. When supported the 
plant will rise 14 or 2 feet, but without supports 
it lies in a thick mass along the ground, the flow- 
ers neatly standing above the foliage. 

As its name indicates, this plant originaly was 
derived from California, and it is sometimes called 
‘‘ California Poppy,” but it bears little resem- 
blance to the papaver family. 

For the orthography of the name we shall pro- 
bably be taken to task, as it is usually spelled 
eschscholtzia; but since it is pronounced es-kolt- 
zi-a, We see no special reason for loading down 
the name of a new plant with an extra sch, and we 
take the liberty to write it es cholt-zi-a. 

We are so highly pleased with this plant that 
we recommend it to general culture. We dis- 
tributed considerable seed last Winter, and those 
who have it growing will doubtless save an abun- 
ance of seed. We shall again offer it in our seed 
distribution, to all subscribers desiring it, and not 
able to get it elsewhere conveniently. 
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A Very Pretty and Very Cheap Ornament 
for Everybody. 





We present an engraving of a very simple, 
cheap, and yet pretty Cypress vine trellis which 
stands opposite our window, We say cheap, for 
it cost less than one shilling outlay and two hour’s 
time, including the making, putting up, and plant- 
ing seed.’ At the time of this writing, Oct. 1st, 
it is covered from bottom to top with a feathery 
foliage and a profusion of scarlet and white 
tlowers. 

The standard was sawed from the edge of a 
2-inch pine plank, and with a draw-shave worked 
8-square, tapering to an inch in diameter at the 
top. The cap is a circular inch board, 6 inches 
in diameter, with an auger hole in the center, to fit 
the standard, and nails driven around the edge, 
as seen in the small cut at the teft of the trellis. 
The standard is sketched too large proportionally. 
As it is supported by strings on all sides, it need 
not be very strong. A round stick from the woods 





may be used. We took ours to a paint-shop 
and had a little green paint brushed on. 

The standard being set up, a string was tied 
around the bottom loosely, so as to slip, and 
with this as a radius, and a stick at the end, a 
circle was marked out 2+ feet from the center, 
(44 feet diameter), and the seed sown. Stakes 
were driven around at equal distances in the cir- 
cle, and cords run from them to the nails in the 
cap. This work occupying, perhaps, two separate 
hours after the days’ labor was over, was all the 
time or expense out, except the seed and strings, 
say 10 cents in all. 

Let those who have no better ornaments, and 
even those who have, put up one of these simple 
affairs next Spring, and enjoy it, as we have,during 
the present and past Summers. The seed of the 
cypress vine can be obtained at many seed stores, 
and it will be in our free distribution list next 
January, for every subscriber who can not get it 
elsewhere more conveniently. The Trellis may 
be made smaller or larger, according to the 100m 
it is to occupy, and to be in harmony with sur- 
rounding objects. With us, the vines run from 





CYPRESS-VINE TRELLIS, 


15 to 18 feet during the season, when allowed to 
do so. At the far North, the growth will be much 
smaller. Wherever grown, it continues to run 
and bloom from first starting until killed by frost. 
Good seed is difficult to be obtained, and is very 
expensive. Two papers, such as are generally 
sold, would usually be needed for so large a trel- 
lis as the one here described, ‘especially as not 
more than half the seed commonly sald in the 
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We present herewith an.engraving of a portion 
of a vine of the Thunbergia alata, now growing in 
our garden from seed sown last May. It is very 
beautiful and worthy of being generally known and 
cultivated. We expect to save some seed and 
purchase more, so as to place it among the seeds 
to be distributed to subscribers next Winter. 
The Thunbergia is usually classed among 
Green-House or stove plants, but several of the 
varieties have proved sufficiently hardy for out- 
door culture—among which is the Alata. The 
name of the plant was given by the younger Lin- 
neus, in honor of his intimate botanical friend, 
Thunberg, The varieties are all climbers of 
more or less beauty, and, in the Green-House, are 
semi-shrubby perennials, but when planted in the 
open border about the middle of May, they as- 
sume more the form of an annual, blooming pro- 
fusely from July until killed by frost. They may 
be taken to the Green-House in cold weather, 


‘| where they will continue for a long time in bloom. 


The alata has a buff-colored, tubular shaped 
flower, with a dark purple throat. There is a 
variety, Alba, with showy white flowers, and an- 
other aurantiaca having an orange colored bloom. 

We shall endeavor to send out mixed seeds of 
two, three or more varieties. A moderately light 
loam with an addition of peat, suits them best, 
but they will grow in any fair garden soil, They 
are raised from seeds, but may be further propa- 
gated by cuttings and layers. i 

Trained over a lattice they make a fine screen, 
sending out numerous side branches in all direc- 
tions. The Gardeners’ Chronicle speaks thus of 
the alata. ‘“‘The Thunbergia alata has a beautiful 
effect when planted out on a rock-work, where it 
appears in its natural character, clinging to the 
various projections, which it quickly covers.” 
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How to See a Cotton Plant, 
len aed 

A large number of persons living at the North 
have a curiosity to see a Cotton plant. We re- 
member that our first travels in the Southern 
States were, in part, prompted by a desire to wit- 
ness the fields of Cotton which furnish the mate- 
rial entering so largely into our textile fabrics. 
The Orange Groves, the Magnolias, and the Su- 
gar cane, we had gained a fair idea of, from speci- 
mens of the former two growing in Northern 
green-houses, and from pieces of stalks and 
leaves taken from molasses hogsheads, and also 








market grows, . 


whole canes brought North, The cotton piant 
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in. bloom we had never seen, except in pictures. 


But most persons at the North may easily raise | dition, and pound for pound of sugar, it makes an 


. a few Cotton plants in their gardens. We have 
now (Oct. 4,) in bloom a dozen of nearly perfect 
specimens of both Sea Island and Upland Cotton 
plants, produced from seed sown in the open 
ground, June.2. ‘The soil was awarm one, and 
bone-sawings were added with the seed. They 
show the form, leaf, flower, and plant finely, and 
are really ornamental. Of course we do not ex- 
pect them to mature, though some flowers alréady 
closed promise to produce the actual fiber. This 
might have been certainly secured the present 
year by earlier planting especially if under shel- 
ter. A few seeds may be started in April by 
planting them in bits of turf under shelter, and 
then transfer them to the open ground when dan- 
ger of frost is past. But except at the far North, 
this is not necessary where only the flowers are 
looktd for. To accommodate those who desire 
to raise a few plants, we will place Cotton seed 
in our next list of seeds for free distribution. 
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Fig. 1—Physalis Viscosa Plant. 


The Winter Cherry. (Physalis ) 


jas 

Cattep atso: Pine-appLe Cuerry—Grounp 
Cuerry—Strawserry Tomato—Pine-apece To- 
mato—Heir. Tomato—Care Gooseperry, ETC. 

We are more than ever convinced that this is a 
generally valuable plant, and that it will be so con- 
sidered by all who learn how to use it. The Amer- 
ican variety, (Physalis viscosa,) is easily grown at 
almost any point, and furnishes a very palatable 
sauce, as well as an excellent pickle. The fruit 
may be kept through the entire Winter in its cap- 
sules, without any preparation—from which origi- 
nated its name—* Winter Cherry.” The plant 





Fig. %=Viscosa Leaf 
produces fruit in 2} to 3} months after coming up 


Fig. 3—Viscosa Fruit. 


from the seed. We gathered fruit Aug. 8th, 
from plants that were just out of the ground, June 
Ist. We have this Year obtained over five bush- 
els of fruit from a plot less than three rods square. 

It is too sweet to suit the taste of most per- 





Fig, 4—Alkekengi Leaf and Capsule. 


excellent preserve, with a Pine-apple flavor, and 
,Somewhat resembling honey. No person tasting 
it, as we have it prepared, has failed to like it. 
The fruit when ripe, or nearly ripe, put into vin- 
egar, With a little sugar, makes first rate pickles. 

TWO VARIETIES DESCRIBED. 
We present sketches taken from plants of two 
varieties now growing in our garden, which show 
the difference in the habit of the plants, the form 
of the leaf, and the shape of the capsule. 
Fig. 1, is the American variety (Physalis visco- 
sa). Only a portion of a single plant is shown. 
This grows wild in many parts of the country, and 
may be gathered for use ; but it is improved in 
size and flavor by cultivation. Where the plant 
has room, it spreads over the ground, several 
feet, extending upward scarcely a foot. 
Fig. 2, shows a section of the stalk, with the 
form of the leaf, and the shape of the fruit capsule. 
Fig, 3, is an open capsule, drawn on a still 
larger scale. The fruit averages a trifle larger 
than common cherries. It is yellowish when ripe. 
The capsule usually falls early to the ground, 
where the fruit matures. 
Figures 4 and 5 show the Foreign variety. 
Our seed came from Gen. Mezzaros, who brought 
it from Hungary. He recently informed us that 
it came originally from Italy, where it is grown 
extensively, as well asin some other parts of 
Europe. This grows upright, 4 to 6 feet or more 
in hight, with large branches. We _ purposely 
sketched the smallest, and least branchy plant we 
could find, in order to have room for the engrav- 
ing. The leaf, capsules and fruit are all much 
larger than the American variety, and differ con- 
siderably in form, as will be seen by comparing 
figs. 2 and 3, with fig. 4. The leaf of the P. alke- 
kengi variety is also much more soft, velvety, and 
thicker than the P. viscosa (American). 
The fruit of the a/kekengi, is nearly twice as 
large as the viscosu, is more acid, and has a little 
more of the Pine-apple flavor. On these accounts 
the alkekengi is superior to the viscosa, and is a 
more desirable fruit. Butit is longer in matur- 
ing, and though we have grown it from seed in the 
open ground the present season, this can not al- 
ways be depended upon in this latitude, It usu- 
ally needs starting in a Green-House or hot-bed. 
Further South it will doubtless mature well, when 
sown in the open ground. Like the American va- 
riety, the P. alkekengi yields a large amount of 
fruit. A gentleman who has resided in several 
European countries, recently informed us that in 
some localities, a dozen plants of the alkekengi 
not unfrequently furnished the only supply of fruit 
consumed by a family, especially among the poor- 
er classes. 

SEED FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
We have the present season raised and saved 
a good supply of seed of the American variety, 


greatly improves it. Stewed down with this ad-]| will be announced in our catalogue. 





Several 
thousand packages were sent out last Winter, and 
many have grown it, though not a few were de- 
ceived in its late vegetation, and without waiting 
for it to come up, they replanted the ground with 
something else. As before stated, our seed sown 
May 3d, did not show itself until towards the 
middle of June, and this was the case with that 
lying in and upon the ground over Winter. We 
shall probably have enough for all applicants ; 150 
seeds in a parcel, if all should grow, will give five 
times as many plants as any family would need. 
Of the Foreign variety (P. alkekengi), we have 
not a large crop, but will give out to those de- 
siring it, small parcels of 15 to 20 or more seeds, 
so long as it lasts. As we shall have only a 
couple of thousand, or sv, of these parcels, we 
hope none but those living South of this latitude, 
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Fig. 5— Phy aaa Alkekengi Plant. 


or those having Green-Houses or hot-beds at the 
North, will apply for this variety. Next year we 
shall have an abundance. 
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“Husk Tomato” (2) 


Below is an accurate sketch of the appear- 
ance and exact size of some specimens of fruit 
sent us by Isaac Hicks, Hempstead, Long Island. 
We have also received similar specimens from 
New Jersey andWisconsin. Not having the flowers 
or fresh stalks and leaves, we are unable to give 
its true botanical name. So far as we have heard 
it spoken of, it has been called the “‘ Husk To- 
mato,” but this is not the proper, or not the 
best name, we think. We shall be glad to hear 








“ Husk Tomato” Fruit. 


from those acquainted with it, in reference to its 
origin, name, botanical classification, mode ot 
culture, and value as an edible fruit. From pre- 
vious notes from correspondents, we had supposed 
this a variety of the Physalis, but the wilted vine 
before us is different from any species of that fam- 
ily, and more resembles the solanum. The taste of 
the fruit somewhat resembles the tomato, but is 
much more solid. The color of the skin is dark 








sons, without the addition of a little lemon, which 


for free distribution among our readers, which 


purple, and the flesh is also purplish. 
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About China Tea. 
—————8 


As nearly all our lady readers have more or 
less to do with China Tea‘we think they will be 
interested in a brief description of the article. 
We say “China Tea,” because there are now 
several kinds of plants used for making the bev- 
erage called “Tea.” Not less than thirty-differ- 
ent tea plants are habitually used, more or less, in 
different parts of the world. Paraguay, and some 
other portions of South America, produce a tea 
plant called Maté, which is very largely used in 
those countries and somewhat exported. Paraguay 
alone sends abroad some six million pounds an- 
nually. 
staple throughont most of the world. 
ish, Duteh and Russians are the largest European | 
tea-drinkers—the other nations drink a greater 
proportion of Coffee and Cocoa. In the United 
States the consumption of Tea and Coffee is 
more nearly equal, though the former prepon- 
derates. The people of Great Britain use nearly 
sixty millions of pounds annually. The total an- 
nual produce of the dried leaf in China alone is 
estimated at about two to two-and-a-half billion | 
pounds (2,500,000,000 Ibs.) And to this enor- | 
mous amount must be added that grown in Japan, | 
Java, Corea, and many other countries. The 
Dutch (Hollanders) get most of theirs from Java. 
it is estimated that Chinese Tea is at present 
consumed by six hundred millions of people, or 
yearly half of the human race! 








Fig. 1—Common Tea-plant (Thea viridis). Shrub, 8 feet 


leaves are gathered in April, May and June, but 
chiefly in May. The earliest young leaves give 
the highest flavoredteas. The latest pickings are 
seldom sent abroad. 

Green and Black Teas—Curing.—These, ac- 
cording to the recent reliable researches of M. 
Fortune, are produced from the same plant—their 
difference resulting wholly from the manner in 
which they are treated when drying. Mr. Fortune, 





The Chinese tea is, however, the great | 
The Brit- | 





high ; leaf, 2} inches long. 

Description of the Tea Plants.—Fig. 1 is an il- | 
lustration of the Thea viridis, which is the most | 
common tea plant, and the one from which the | 
finer teas are obtained. The tree, or shrub, as 
here shown is full 8 feet high. The leaf is about 

4 inches long and 1} inches wide. 

Fig 2 shows the Thea Bohea, or Bohea Tea 
plant, from which is obtained the inferior teas 
made about Canton.. -It grows to 5 or 6 feet in 
hight. The leaf is about 1} inches long } inch 
wide. 

Fig. 3 shows the Maté or Paraguay Tea plant 
which grows much larger than the Chinese va- 
rieties. The tree here shown is some 15 feet 
high, and the leaf 5 inches long, and nearly 
3 inches wide. 

How the Tea plant is grown.—The plants are 
raised from seed, and when a year old are set out 
3 to 4 feet-apart. They are cropped down for a 
year or two to make them grow bushy. The 
gathering of the leaves is begun the third or fourth 
year, and continued for five or six years, when the 
bushes ate removed and new plants set out. The 








| perhaps, to produce injury. 





Fig. 2—Bohea Tea-plant (Tea boheay. 
high ; leaf 1: inches long. 


Shrub, 5 feet 


in his report to the French journals, says he saw 
the Chinese gather leaves from a single plant, di- 
vide them into two portions, and make one into 
black and the other into green tea, both of which 
were precisely like the samples of these two va- 
rieties sold in our market. 

To make the green, the leaves were roasted as 
soon as picked, rolled, and dried off quickly, the 
whole operation being simple and rapid. 

To make the black, the leaves were spread out 
in the air for sometime, and when wilted were 


the natural waste of the body, tea may be useful 
to aged persons. To get the full benefit, howev- 
er, it is needful to abstain from its free use while 


younger. Every consideration, we think, indi- 
cates that children and young persons should not 
habitually drink tea, (or coffee, which is very like 
tea in its narcotic principle as we shall show 
when describing it particularly.) 

‘The Chinese seldom make any additions to 
their tea. Mr. Fortune says that in all his jour- 
neying through the tea districts, he only once 
met with sugar and a tea spoon. They consider 
tea nourishing of itself, and that such is the case 
is shown by its chemical composition. The 
dried leaves contain one-fifth to one-fourth their 
weight of gluten which is the chief muscle-form- 
ing element of wheat flour. 

Beans contain only one part in four, of this 
highly nutritious substance, so that for produc- 
ing muscles, (lean flesh,) a pound of tea leaves is 
equal to a pound of beans. But it is to be re- 
marked, that only a small portion of this gluten is 
dissolved out when tea is “drawn” in hot wa- 
ter. The better and more economical mode 
would be, to eat the leaves after the narcotic 
principles are extracted by steeping. This is done 
regularly in some countries, and the practice is 
to be recommended, Where tea is largely used, 
especially by the poor. The tea infusion exhilar- 
ates, or intoxicates, ahd nourishes slightly, while 
the steeped leaves mainly nourish, 

Before advising any one to adopt cooked tea 
leaves as an article of diet, we would add, that, 
calling tea 50 cents per pdéund, one pound of 
gluten from tea leaves costs $2, to $2 50; while 





tossed about until soft and flaccid, after which 
they were roasted a few minutes, then rolled and 
exposed to the air for a few hours while moist. 
They were finally dried slowly over charcoal fires. 
This process rendered them dark-colored. 

This may, perhaps, explain why Alack tea is less 
exciting to the nerves. All tea has more or less 
of a volatile oil, which in a condensed form pro- 
duces giddiness, headache, and even paralysis. 
The slower drying of the black tea allows a 
greater proportion of this oil to eseape. In Chi- 
na, tea is seldom used untila year or more old, 
and time is given for the volatile ingredients to 
escape. New tea is strongly intoxicating. Green 
tea is also more frequently adulterated with Prus- 
sian Blue, or Indigo, One or the other of these } 
is mixed with plaster of Paris (Gypsum,) or white 
clay, to form a lighter blue powder which is 
sprinkled over and worked with the leaves while 
drving, to give them a lively green color. As 
this is carried on extensively, the drinkers of 
green tea stand a fair chance of also imbibing 
more or less Prussian Blue-—though not enough, 
Tea itself is poison- 
ous enough without. this addition. From the 
mode of drying, it is probable that if black tea 
were not taken stronger than the green, it would | 
have less narcotic effect. But when tea is taken 
for astimulus, as it almost always is, the weaker 
it is in narcotic oi!, the more of it will be taken. 
Tea drinkers, like the toper, must have enough 
to “make the drunk come.” So that, on the 
whole, green tea is cheaper, for a smaller quanti- 
ty will produce the desired effect. 

Nourishment in Tea,—It was formerly supposed 
that the only nourishment in tea came from the 
added milk and sugar; butan examination of its 
chemical composition, and of its effects, show 
that there is more or less direct nourishment 
from the téa itself, and that taken into the sys- 
tem, it diminishes the natural evacuations, and 
thus lessens the demand for new food. In this 
latter view, or on the supposition that it lessens 
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Fig. 3—Paraguay Tea-plant (Ilex Paraguayensis), or 
Paraguay holly. Shrub, 15 feet high’; leaf, nearly 

5inches long. 


~ 


from beans at $1 75 per bushel (60 Ibs.,) a pound 
of gluten costs 12 cents; and from flour at .$7 
per bbl. (196 lbs.,) a pound of gluten costs 30 to 
35 cents. This calculation does not include the 
nutritious oil and starch, contained in flour and 
beans in very large proportions, but in very small 
amount in tea leaves. pio. Saas 

Of the Preparation of Tea for the table’it is not 
necessary to say anything. The process is too 
simple to require the application of scientific 
rules, Every one of our lady readers would say, 
mentally at least, “ give me the good tea to start 
with, and I can get you up as good.a cup of tea 
as anybody.” We admit it, and will wait until we 
come to a description of the coffee plant and its 
preparation, before offering any further practical 
suggestions. We will add here, however, that 
if the object in drinking tea is to get as 
much exhilaration as possible,every precaution 
should be taken to prevent any of its oil from es- 
caping with steam, Every one knows how weak 
and insipid tea is when made in ap open vessel] 
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where the narcotic oil can escape. We once 
heard a person remark, with some truth, “ that 
a quart of such tea would not keep her awake.” 
But in behalf of the children we say, if you must 
let them have tea to drink, except as a medicine, 
by all means cook it a long time in a tin basin or 
other wide, shallow, open vessel, and then dilute 
it homeopathically. 
Oe 
Hints on Deportment at Home—IV." 

BY ANNA HOPE, 

——_ 

(Continued from page 309.] 

Nothing that affects our influence is of little 
importance. Our position in society depends 
much upon our manners, A lady is known more 
surely by her manners than by her dress. Silks, 
velvets and laces can be bought with money. The 
proprieties of life are learned only by a delicate 
tact, and an acquaintance with good society. 

Home povirensss is rarely considered as of so 
much importance as it really is. We are too of- 
ten inclined to treat strangers with more respect 
than those of our own household. Children, es- 
pecially, are supposed to have no particular claim 
upon our politeness, and are often treated with as 
little consideration as the dogs which they pet. If 
we would have our children civil to ourselves and 
others, we must be civil to them. A request is 
often better than acommand. A kind “TI thank 
you,” is a return the smallest favor may claim. 
Children and servants are entitled to our polite- 
ness, as truly as our guests and strangers. 

If we would be civil abroad we must be civil 
in our ownhomes. We must cultivate the beau- 
tiful in our daily ljfe. We must seek for the per- 
fect in our manners, as in our morals; and no where 
should we seek to shed such a radiance as when 
surrounded by those whom we love, and who look 
up to us as patterns of what they should be. 
Home should be the sanctuary ofall that is holiest, 











We should not be satisfied with anything but 
the best to which we may attain. The cares, and 
labors, and wearinesses of life often tempt us to 
discouragement, but we must be of good courage. 
We must remember that we cannot afford to lose 
any good we have obtained. We must not suf- 
fer our manners to deteriorate, but rather let 
them improve, that we may be able to elevate 
others who have possessed fewer advantages than 
ourselves, 

Ihave no liking for a parlor with closed shut- 
ters and doors, reserved for special occasions, and 
so seldom used that the family hardly know 
whether they are at home or abroad when in it. 
A parlor should be a cheerful, family room, made 
as beautiful and attractive as a person’s taste and 
means can make it. Every parlor should be as 
individual as the person who occupies it. I would 
not willingly resign a house into the hands of an 
upholsterer. I might avail myself of his experi- 
ence, but I should wish my own taste to preside 
over it. It always gives me a pleasure to enter 
a house unlike others. I have been interested 
in observing how much I can judge of a family, 
merely by the house they live in. The simplest 
cottage may be made tasteful and attractive. It 
does not require wealth to give an air of refine- 
ment. It requires little more than an innate 
sense of the beautiful. Some of the log cabins 
of the West have left an indelible impression on 
my mind, as among the most picturesque dwel- 
lings I have ever seen. One in northern Ohio, 
with its overhanging roof, and its graceful drapery 
of vines, and the dear old grandmother with her 
neat dress and plain cap, standing in thre door as 
I passed, has never been supplanted in my mem- 
ory by any city palace or country villa. Were I 
an artist, I should transfer this picture to canvas. 
I would rather jive in such a home, surrounded 
by a fine country, than in any stiff, ugly house, 
built and furnished without taste. 

While a parlor should not be shut up from sun- 





of all that is attractive and charming. There we 
should be the most agreeable and lovely, and 
there we should endeavor to develop our idea of 
perfection. 

If we always practice what we know, we shall 
be ever learning more. If we allow ourselves to 
become careless in our manners and our mode of 
life, it will soon be obvious that we are tending 
to barbarism. We can scarcely be too particular 
in regard to our manners in private. A true lady 
is a lady everywhere—in her own room, as sure- 
ly as in the most fashionable parlor. 

“The greatest danger in home life,’ writes 
Timothy Titcomb, “springs from its familiarity. 
Kindred hearts, gathered at a common fireside, 
are far too apt to relax from the proprieties of 
social lite. Careless language and a careless at- 
tire are too apt to be indulged in, when the eye 
of the world is shut off, and the ear of the world 
cannot hear.” If we suffer ourselves to be over- 
come by this danger, we need not seek to ap- 
pear well when we most) desire it. We must 
have a high idea of what we may be, that we 
may continually strive for advancement. “The 
higher you aim the higher you will reach,” is a 
remark of Fenelon, that early imprinted itself 
on my mind, and it has helped me many times 
to set my standard, where, without its influence, 
I never could have planted it. 





* The previous chapters containing the engraving of the table 
“ set out,” with the full details for deportment at the table, and 
in company, have been well received and highly appreciated, so 
much so, that they are being extensively republished in other 
journals. A gentleman in high position, remarked a few days 
since, that these articles, though designed for ladies, had been 
of great benefit to him, as he had received many useful hints. 
We have good reason to know, that the younger females of many 
ilies have ed these articles as of inestimable value, 
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and not a few extra copies have been called for to send to their 
friends ~Ep, 





| going up and down stairs, unless you are so fee- 


light and daily life, I would yet have it a room 
beyond others in dignity. A certain attention to 
dress should be required of those who enter it. 
The dress used for labor is scarcely appropriate 
to the parlor ; but when the duties of the day are 
over, [think every family should attend somewhat 
to their personal appearance, and pass the evenings 
together, away from the signs of toil which the 
other parts of the house often present. I know 
it requires an effort to do this, but I think the in- 
fluence on ourselves and on our children will more 
than compensate for the trouble. 

The parlor is no place for lounging. Always en- 
deavor to sit gracefully. Do not drop sideways 
into a chair, with your dress all on one side of it. 
Do rot be in the habit of putting your feet 
on chairs and sofas. I have geen a young 
lady ensconce herself in an arm-chair, with 
her feet upon the upper rounds of another, when 
gentlemen and ladies were present, with as much 
nonchalance as she would have done it in the 
privacy of her own room. She could not have 
given amore decisive proof of ill breeding than 
by the independent manner in which she thus 
seated herself. 

Do not take possession of the most comforta- 
able seat in a room, unless you are an invalid, or 
an aged person. Do not appropriate a seat con- 
sidered as belonging to another ; and, especially, 
do not retain it until that person approaches you, 
or seats herself elsewhere ; and do not drop into 
it the moment she has left it. This is exceedingly 
annoying. 

‘Do not go about humming or singing in anoth- 
er person’s house. Step through the halls quietly, 
Keep your hands off the balusters and walls in 





| ble that you need support, It is enough to make 
a nice housekeeper nervous, to hear the sound ot 
| the hand slipping over the bright varnish, 

Let your manners be kind and respectful, but 
never be patronizing. Let your efforts to please 
be so simple and natural, that they may be agree- 
able. Be observant and attentive to the little 
wants of those around you. 

Cant phrases are an abomination, and should 
rarely, if ever, be used. I confess, I do not feel 
ashamed of my ignorance, when I cannot under- 
stand what they mean. Use the best language in 
common conversation. 

Introduce, under ordinary circumstances, gen- 
tlemen to ladies—not ladies to gentlemen. Do 
not give a double introduction, as, ‘“ Mrs. More- 
head, Mrs. Green: Mrs. Green, Mrs. Morehead’”— 
one mention of the name is sufficient. Asa gen- 
eral rule, introduce the younger to the older. 
Age is always entitled to respect. Thus: if Mrs. 
Morehead were the youuger, or in lower rank, 
say ; “Mrs. Morehead, Mrs. Green,” emphasiz- 
ing Mrs. Morehead’s name, It is often well to 
mention the place of residence when introducing 
strangers, as that will naturally suggest a subject 
of conversation, without being compelled to re- 
sort to the state of the weather. 


——— <¢ —— @ ee > eo 


Woman’s Wages. 
po 

The paragraph on this topic last month, page 
297, has called out several letters, among others 
a very creditable and well written one by “A 
Woman,” which she saysis her first effort with 
the pen. We did not intend to awaken a discus- 
sion on this topic at the present time, but there 
are several important thoughts on this subject, 
aside from the impracticable theories of the more 
ardent advocates of ‘* Woman’s Rights,” and we 
shall in our next volume devote some space to the 
matter and give one or more of the letters already 
received. In our recent leading articles some 
thoughts have been already expressed on the 
position and labors of women in the family. A 
number of intelligent readers have spoken of 
these articles as the most important ones in the 
present volume, especially the one in October. 
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Sewing Machines—Good News. 


anes 


Nothing occurring during the past month has 


given us greater pleasure than to hear of the re- 
duction in the price of Sewing Machines, by the 
Wheeler & Whson, and the Grover & Baker 
Companies. 
consider decidedly the best for general family use. 
Our friends continually ask, which of the two is 
the better implement. We should have answered 
the question long ago, but really it has been im- 
possible to do so. 
& Baker and the 
in our famiiy, for 
over a year—and so well do they both do their 
work, that we are loth to part with either of them. 
Each one has its own peculiar advantages, and 
we unhesitatingly say, that had we the last 
Wheeler & Wilson machine that could be 
made, we would not part with it for a thousand 
dollars; and so also had we the last Grover & 
Baker machine we could get, we would not take 
a thousand dollars for that one. 


Those made by these companies we 


We have had both the Grover 
Wheeler & Wilson machines 
nearly a year—the former one 


We did not, however, commence this item to 


discuss the comparative merits of these‘machines, 
but to congratulate our lady readers on the fact 
that unexpected large sales, and other causes, 
have led these companies to reduce the price 








very materially. A very good Wheeler & Wil- 
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son or Grover & Baker machine can now be 
had for $50, These $50 machines do their work 
as well as those formerly sold for $100, though 
they are less expensively got up, as respects style 
and finish. The other styles are correspondingly 
reduced in price. 

Truly, the days and nights of the everlasting 
“stitch! stitch! stitch!’ with the slow hand 
needle, are fast being numbered, and we can but 
rejoice in the event. 

Tur Premium of a Sewing Machine for obtain- 
ing new subscribers, offered last month, has been 
materially changed, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion in price, and the terms on which we are now 
able to offer a machine (see last page of this num- 
ber) will enable a large number of our lady readers 
to secure one with comparatively little effort. 


——— 4 eet ee ee 


Is Saleratus Poisonous’ 
—. 

The gentle insinuation, last month, that the 
small amount of alkali, soda or saleratus, used in 
cooking, is not so very dangerous an affair as 
many would have us believe, has called out a 
perfect shower of responses. We by no means 
feel “extinguished,” however. The late arrival 
of these communications prevents attention to 
them this month, but we will make room for one 
or more in our next. An “airing” on the subject 
will perhaps do good. 
eet 








To Preserve Quinces Tender. 
ogee 

Every housekeeper knows the difficulty of pre- 
serving quinces so that they will not become 
hard. Tse following directions, from home expe- 
rience, obviate the difficulty effectually, and pro- 
duce a tender quince sweetmeat: Pare the fruit, 
and cut into quarters, eighths, or rings as you 
may fancy. Then boil in water until soft, and 
take out the pieces, placing them on plates to 
cool. Boil the parings and seeds in water, and 
to the jelly like liquid obtained, add one pound of 
sugar for each pound of fruit. Boil and skim to 
clarify, add the cooked fruit, and boil gently for 
half an hour. Take out the fruit, and boil down 
the liquid until it assumes a jelly like appearance 
on cooking a little of it, and then return the fruit, 
and put away for future use. The extra good 
quality will repay any extra trouble. 

ApPLES wiTH Quinces.—A very nice sauce is 
made by taking at the rate of a peck of quinces to 
a bushel of sweet apples, and preparing as above, 
except using only half as much sugar, and boiling 
down the second syrup without removing the fruit. 
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Superior Sweet Apple, Pear and Quince 
Pickles. 
eg 

A long trial in our own family has proved the 
good quality of pickled sweet apples, pears and 
quinces prepared as follows: Take one peck of 
fruit, pare, quarter and core them and add 4 
pounds of Sugar and one quart of vinegar. Cook 
the whole together until the fruit is tender, then 
remove it with a skimmer to plates on which it 
is to be spread out to coo], and afterwards put into 
glazed earthen-ware or glass jars. Then make a 
new syrup like the first, but a little sweeter, say 
one quart of vinegar and 5 pounds of sugar, boil- 
ing with it a little bag containing + ounce of 
ground cinnamon and } ounce of ground cloves. 
Pour this syrup over the apples leaving the bag 
of spices in the syrup. Prepared in this way a 
very nice sweetmeat is obtained which is a 
sweetish tart but not sour, and the flavor, will be 


highly relished by most persons. They will keep 
a long time, are not so indigestible and unhealthy 
as fruit stewed down in sugar to the keeping 
point. By an occasional boiling, the preparation 
might be kept for years if desired, It is cheap, as 
the cost for a peck of fruit is only 9 Jbs. of sugar, 
2 quarts of vinegar, anda little cinnamon and 
cloves. The first liquid used for boiling the fruit 
may be taken for cooking a new lot, or it may be 
used for preparing other sauce for immediate use. 
eet Se 
The best mode of Drying Pumpkins. 
eS 

We love pumpkin pies, even when there is an 
abundance of tree fruits, and we shall this year 
love them all the more because the tree fruits are 
scarce. We have tried all modes of drying pump- 
kins, but no plan is, we think, equal to the one 
we recommended a year ago, and which we have 
recently tried on a larger seale than hitherto. It 
is this: Take the ripe pumpkins, pare, cut into 
small pieces, stew soft, mash and strain through 
a colander, as if for making pies. Spread this 
pulp on.plates in layers, not quite half an inch 
thick ; dry it down in the stove oven kept at so 
low a temperature as not to scorch it. In 
about a day it will becoms dry and crisp. The 
sheets thus made can be stowed away in a dry 
place and they are then always ready for use for 
pies or sauce. Soak the pieces over night in a 
little milk, and they will return to a nice pulp, as 
delicious as the fresh pumpkin—zé think much 
more so, The quick drying after cooking, pre- 
vents any portion from slightly souring ; as is al- 
ways the case when the uncooked pieces are 
dried ; and the flavor is much better preserved. 
The after cooking is saved, this plan is quite as 
little trouble as the old mode, to say nothing of 
its superiority in the quality of material obtained. 
Try it and you will not return to the old method 
we are sure, and you will also become a greater 
lover of pumpkin-pie ‘‘the year round,” and feel 
less the loss of the fruit crop. 

6 eG a 
A Good Citron Cake. 
——_o--— 

We don't like preserved citron in cake, or 
rather it always appears like an indigestible ma- 
terial. But since “ what is one man's poison is 
another’s meat,” we give the following recipe fur- 
nished by a lady of our acquaintanee who says it 
is good. Mix well together 4 coffee cups of flour, 
2 of sugar, 2 of sour cream (that’s good if you have 
it—Ep.) and the whites of 8 eggs. (Save the 
yolks to go with our broiled ham—Ep.) Cut 4 
pound of citron in thin pieces and roll them in 
flour. Now stir in quickly one teaspoonful of 
cooking soda made very fine, and finish with ad- 
ding the floured citron. Bake at once as rapidly 
as possible without burning. 

Nota Bene.—Rolling in flour, the raisins, cur- 
rants, or other fruit, and adding them to cake 
just before baking prevents their sinking to the 
bottom, as frequently happens without this pre- 
caution, 

a eg -— eet QS Hee 
Cracker Pudding. 
. ——a 

We can testify that the following is not “bad 
to take.” Stir into 3 pints of sweet milk, 2 beat- 
en eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and any spice 
you like best. Break in 4 soda crackers, and 
when soaked soft, stir in as many raisins as you 
like—the directions given to us, say 1 pound to 
the above quantity of materials, but for our per- 
sonal consumption we would say, “ more pud- 
ding and less raisins if you please, madam ;” with 





Curing Hams. 


The slaughter of the porkers begins this month 
on all well regulated farms, from Aroostook, to 
the farthest, West and South to Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, and only a little later farther South ; 
we see the sleek beauties suspended by the gam- 
brels, their open mouths biting the cob, from 
which they shelled the corn while living. The 
hams and shoulders, destined for bacon, are liable 
to be spoiled in two ways—by too much salt and 
by too little. Not one ham in ten offered in the 
market is properly cured for human food. Many 
persons put the hams in with the other pork, and 
spoil it. Many of the recipes offered are too in- 
definite to be of any service. The following 
cures bacon fit for a king, or his eldest daughter. 

For one hundred pounds of ham take salt, ten 
pounds—Turks Island is best—six ounces of salt- 
petre, and two pounds of brown sugar. Mix the 
ingredients as evenly as possible and rub them 
upon the flesh side of the hams and shoul- 
ders. Pack the hams in a clean cask, 
skin side downward. Puta stone and board on 
top of the hams and fill up with clean cold water 
so as tocoverthem. In afew days all will be 
dissolved and form a pickle just right. But the 
salt in the solution is continually sinking to the 
bottom. Therefore, either change the pickle— 
pouring it out and pouring hack again—or if the 
barrel is but partly filled roll it around a few times 
80 as to stir the contents thoroughly, as often as 
once a week. The neglect of stirring the pickle, 
after it is made, spoils many a barrel of hams. 
In six weeks they willbe cured just right. Smoke 
them ten days, to two weeks, in a cool smoke 
house, Put them in tight cloth wrappers, white- 
wash the wrappers, and they will keep for years. 
This is our family recipe, used for fourteen years, 
and always makes quarters of ham, that keeps the 
better half in constant good humor at meal time. 


Recipes. 
eA 6. 
To keep Meat Frozen. 

H. A. Sheldon, Middlebury, Vt., sent in the fol- 
lowing, in January, but it hag been crowded over 
until now. Keep it in mind until next Winter : 
“After the meat is well frozen, I tie it in papers 
and pack in a flour barrel with clean straw, 
pushing the straw down tightly with a thin lath. 
I then put the barrel in a box, five or six inches 
larger than the barrel every way, and fill the space 
with dry saw-dust. Last Winter I kept meat 
thus in fine condition until April.” 


Horse-radish. 

Miss Lucy A. Watson, Orange Co., Vt., sug- 
gests that horse radish may be kept fresh for ear- 
ly Spring use, by taking up the roots in the Fall 
and burying them in sand in the corner of the 
cellar. They may then be used before the ground 
thaws in Spring, and even during the Winter. 


Seasoning Suasage Meat. 

Mrs. Bissell (address lost) sends the following 
to the Agriculturist: For 50 lbs. of meat, take 
11 ounces of salt, 5 table-spoonfuls of pounded 
saltpetre, 5 table-spoonfuls of ground black pep- 
per, 4 table-spvonfuls of ground allspice, 5 table- 
spoonfuls of sage. Mix them well together, and 
then incorporate well with the meat, 
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Genuine royalty consists not in great pomp, but 
in great virtues. 


Pride is like a shepherd ;it driveth men whith- 
er 8 pleaseth, like a-flock of sheep. 





quantum suficit of vanilla flavor, or of nutmeg. 








Be ever vigilant—seldom suspicious. 
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AMERICAN RED-WINGED STARLINGS, (Agelaius Pheniceus.) 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist ) 


We present above a beautiful engraving of a bird, very 
common in some parts of our country, which by many is 
greatly disliked on account of its extensive ravages upon 
crops. The chief injury done by them is upon green corn 
which they attack when unripe, pecking out the soft ker- 

nels and leaving only the cob and skins. But there is 
scarcely a doubt that they do far more good than in- 
jury, for they devote al.nost the entire season to the de- 
struction of insects which prey upon vegetation. The 
malebird is of a beautiful glossy black, with scarlet shoul- 
ders, and is about 9 inches in length from the end of the 
bill to the end of the tail. |The female is brownish black 
above and mottled underneath; and is about 7 inches in 
length. At first sight the male and female would appear 
to belong to different species, so different is their appear- 


ance. They are migratory, spending the Winter at the 
South. In August and September they collect in great 
flocks. ‘They build their nests in marshy-or swampy situ- 


ations, and on this account are by some called “swamp 


blackbirds.” Few boys have failed to notice the noisy 
demonstrations of the red shouldered male bird when any 
one approaches their breeding grounds. 


or eet Oe ae 


The Editor and his Young Readers, 
ee en 


Good evening to you all, Boys and Girls !—Hark! What’s 
that we hear? ‘ Good Evening ’—‘‘ Good Evening ”— 
“Goon Eventne *—* GOOD EVENING,” comes roll- 
ing in from a thousand, ten thousand, yes, ten times ten 
thousand voices, from the East and the West, from the 
North and the South, and 1f they would only let the At- 
antic Cable carry words, we should doubtless hear the 
responsive “ Good Evening,” from under the ocean, com- 
1ng from some ot the young members of our family in 
Grezt Britain,-and on the Continent, for many of the Ger- 





man and Austrian and Russian boys and girls read these 








pages, and there are some 
of our readers in Asia, and 
evenin Africa, too. 

There, theré! we had al- 
most forgotten to write,for in 
fancy we had wandered off 
over hill and dale, now to 
New-England; then away 
from State to State until we 
had got beyond the Missis- 
sippi, and taken a leap over 
the Rocky Mountains; then 
back again through Texas, 
and across the Southern and 
Middle States, and then over 
the Atlantic; and thus we 
were going on around the 
World, until we stopped to 
listen to the curious “good 
evening,” of some boys and 
girls in Alexandria, Egypt, 
which sounded so strangely 
that we forget our reverie, 
and here we are again sitting 
at our table, with heaps of 
letters from boys and girls 
before us. But what a host 
of you we have visited since 
we started on our journey a 
few minutes ago. How we 
would like to have you all 
in speaking distance—yes in 
shaking-h ands ’—distance. 
We should be tempted to 
forget that we were ‘‘ grown 
up” and have a jolly time 
with you.” 

Ah, you did’nt hear our 
'*gcod evening,” did you? 
No matter, when you re- 
ceive this, shout a ‘good 
evening,” and we'll fancy we 
hear your merry voices all 
through the month, as one 
after another gets this sheet. 
Hurry*it along, Untle Sam! 


WHAT O'CLOCK IS IT WITH 
you? 


It is 8 P.M., says our 
clock up there. - Our own 
little ones are sound asleep, 
j and it is all quiet now—so 
we have come in here to 
have a part of our monthly 
chat. But can you tell us 
what time it is where you 
live? Look at your time- 
pieces just at this minute. 
George and Jumes, and Wil- 
liam, and Mary and Ellen, 
and all the rest of you. We 
hear an Iowa boy respond : 

* Just sixteen minutes be- 
fore seven. Its getting dark 
and I am beginning to see 
the Comet.”’ 

How is that ! not dark yet 
and the Comet not visible? 
Why the Comet has gone 
down here. Oh, we see how 
it is. This great ball of earth 
we live on is turning round 


Eastward more than a thousand miles an hour, and it has 
carried us away round, clear out of sight of the comet and 
the sun, while you have not got so far. Well in one hour 
and sixteen minutes you will get here, and then 1t will 
be 8 o'clock with you, and we shall have gone on where 
a part of the Atlantic ocean is now. So we keep whirl- 
ing on, and by to-morrow night at this hour, we shall 
have gone clear round under the stars and under the sun, 
and be back here again. 

Hallo, there, John! you little fellow living out in 
‘Washington County, Maine, that sent us a little letter the 
other day. What time is it? 

“Twenty-four minutes past 8 o'clock, sir. I am gets 
ting ready to go to bed, I am very tired though, have been 
picking up potatoes all day, and my back aches.” 

Glad to hear you have been helping your father. ‘ Pick- 
ing-up potatoes” is hard on the back—we’ve tried it 
many-a-day. But it is just as good exercise to develop 
the muscles of the back, as picking up stones and throws 
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ing them at the birds—and a great deal more useful. But 
how is it dater where you are than it is here ? 

“IT learned,Sir, in my school book, that folks at the East 
get round to the sun at noon and away from it at sun- 
down, before people at the Westdo. So you see we 
Maine folks have night and morning sooner, and go to 
bed and get up earlier than you do.” 

That’s right, John. Now go to bed and sleep soundly 
and be ready to help gather the corn to-morrow. A boy 
that tries to understand what he learns in his books, and 
who helps his father willingly, will by and by have pota- 
toes and corn of his own raising to gather. <A sweet, 
healthful sleep to you. We hope you have not used any 
bad words, nor been angry or fretful to-day, so that you 
will have to lie awake and feel bad about it to-night. 

All you boys and girls, at the East and West, may go to 
bed, afler we have chatteda little longer, andin the 
morning try and find out what time it is with you when 
it is 8 o’clock P. M. here. 


“‘y DID'NT THINK,” 


Was the reply of a boy, the other Sunday, when we 
asked him why he sat there in the dirt playing marbles on 
the Sabbath day. Did he not think, or was it because he 
did not think rightly ? Itis well to have plenty of thoughts, 
but it is important to ask one’s self very often, are all my 
thoughts of the right kind? We like to see boys and girls 
play at proper times ; we did not play enough when a 
boy—there was so much work to be done, (we shall some- 
time make up for the lost play if we ever get through the 
hard work that now crowds us)—but we wish every one 
would ask himself or herself at night ; *‘ Have I had any 
bad thoughts to-day?” Talking about thinking, did you 
ever look at any one in deep thought, and fancy the 
wheels of his brain all in motion, and wonder what was 
going on there? We have very often done so. 





What do you suppose this boy is thinking about? 

We have an idea what his thoughts are, but we leave 
you to guess. Each of you privately make up your minds 
as to what is going on in his brain, and then tell each 
other what you think itis. This will be an interesting 
play—and perhaps a profitable one. 


ABOUT THE TELEGRAPH. 

Did you read and understand the explanation of iow 
words are sent by Telegraph, given in the September Ag- 
riculturist? Yes we know a good many of you did, for 
not a few have written asking still more about it, and 
about making batteries, etc ; and one boy we learn is 
building a telegraph in his father’s garden, and he has sent 
to us to ask about some parts ofthe apparatus. We don’t 
think it will be worth while for many boys totry to do 
this, for there are many littie things to be looked after, 
the omission of any one of which would spoil the whole. 
We only tried to explain the general principle of tele- 
graphing so that all could understand how it is done. 

Ever so many write: ‘ please tell us how they print 
by telegraph.” We should like to do so, but it would 
take more words, and more pictures than we now have 
time for, if we attempt to make you understand it clearly. 
Perhaps we will tell you more about it bye and bye, 
when we get time to draw the pictures, but we can not 
promise now. We shall at least have somethipg quite 
as interesting. 

A good many boys and girls want to see apiece of the 
real Telegraph Cable. Well, we have got a lot of it right 
from the Steamship Niagara, and have had it cut up into 
pieces just like fig. 8, on page 282 in September number, 
only that each of our pieces is four inches or one-third of 
a foot long. with a ring around each end to keep the bun- 
dies of wires from falling apart. Ifa club of six subscri- 
bers comes from your Post Office, a piece will perhaps 
be sent there, and you can get a sight at it. (See the Pre- 
mium list.) We fear the Atlantic Cable now laid has a 
defect in it, but we shall always keep a piece of it to look 
at, when we think of that long iron and copper rope that 
will for ever lie stretched under the ocean, as it can not 
be taken up. Other cables will soon be laid which will 


tween the old and the new world. We sometimes think 
of it as a thing of life, and almost sympathize with it, as it 
lies in its lonely bed, its usefulness perhaps gone because 
of one little fracture somewhere. How many noble char- 
acters have been ruined by one defect ! 


LIVING IN THE CITY. 


.“ Twould like to come and live with you in the city 
where.there are so,many things to be seen which we read 
of in the papers....” So writes an Agriculturist boy in 
Ohio. You would not like it George. - It ‘might be novel 
and interesting for a few days, but. you would svon get 
tired of the noise and confusion, the rumbling of omni- 
buses and carts, the crowded streets and all that... Why 
we tried it a little while once, and we could not be hired 
to live in fhe city again, if anybody would give ys the best 
house on Fifth-Avenue, and furnish it too. How much 
more quiet it is away here in the country, where no noisy 
carriages disturb our slumbers. We goto the city only 
in the day time, to attend to the printing and other busi: 
ness of the Agriculturist. Listen! Not a sound 
can we hear, here, except the Katy-did and Katy- 
did’nt, out in the shade trees, and that little mouse 
running through our file of newspapers there in 
the corner. The mischievous little fellow is 
about the last of his race, and seems to know 
more than his fellows, fur after long trying we 
can’t get him to take that nice bit of cheese in that 
pretty looking trap.—Wonder if all our boys and 
girls are as carefulto keep away from the traps 
and baits, all the time around them. Be as wise 
as that little mouse, and when any tempting 
amusement is set before you, take a little fore- 
thought and see if there is not some harm con- 
cealed. 
WORKING CHEAP. 


Almost every body likes to work, if they can get 
paid well enough for it—but there are some who 
voluntarily work for very small pay—rather, they | 
work for nothing and in the end pay for the privi- ' 
lege. z 

“ What does Satan pay. you for swearing ?” said 
a gentleman to one whom he heard using profane ; 
langwage. : ; 
“ He don’t pay me anything,” was the reply. 
‘Well, you work cheap, to lay aside the char- 
acter of a gentleman, to inflict so much pain on 
your friends and civil people, and to risk losing 
your own soul—and all for nothing! You cer- 
tainly do work cheap—very cheap indeed.” Precisely s0. 

PROBLEMS AND PUZZLES WANTED. 

How many, many times, lately, have our young read- 
ers asked, “ Won't you please print us some more prob- 
lems and puzzles?’ Why did you stop them?” Well, to 
tell the truth, so many hundreds of boys and girls wrote 
us such long letters about them, that we got completely 
overwhelmed, and with ever so much trying we could 
not begin to read half of them. So we stopped to rest a 
little, and to turn off a lot of other work. In a little while 
we expect to give you another batch, or several’ batches. 
You will find one good one on'the next page, after Uncle 
Frank’s Chat. But we shall have to contrive some way 
to stretch the day, or else get you to write shorter letters. 
Just think of getting, all in a heap, 106 letters averaging a 
foolscap page, about one problem. 


| 


LEARNING TO WRITE, OR “ HOW TO BECOME AN EDITOR.” 
A Wisconsin boy writes: ‘....I wish you would tell 
me how to become an editor. I love to read the thoughts 
which editors seem to put down so easily on paper. 
attend public school in the Winter, and try to write the 
‘ compositions,’ which our teacher requires, but it’s so 
hard. Ido wish you would tell us how you learned to 
write. I suppose you learned after you grew up. How 
old must I be before I can write easily ?” As old as Me- 
thusalah, my boy, if you don’t begin to learn, We learned 
most about writing down our thoughts easily, when only 
12 to 14 years of age, on a Western farm. It was in this 
wise : 

We folded some foolscap paper twice over and stitched 
it into two books. These we kept very privately, but in 
one of them we wrote down everything that was done on 
the farm, and in the other all the neighborhood news. We 
wrote down just such words as we would talk, without 
thinking that anybody would ever see what we wrote. In 
this way it soon became as easy or easier, to put thoughts 
on paper than to tell them in conversation. Had we been 
writing a “‘ composition,’ we should have been so scared 
that we could not have written atall. We tell you boys 
and girls, you will find no more profitable exercise than 
to keep a private daily written record of what is done 
around you, in the house, on the farm, in the garden, in 
the neighborhood, etc. Don’t try to use lofty language, 
but begin to write just as you would talk. You will thus 





be made stronger, but there is a charm about that mighty 








insensibly learn to write your thoughts in good language, 


stretch of wire that carried the Jirst lightning message be- 





which will be very useful to-you all through life, no mat 
ter what your occupation. Writing letters isa good ex 
ercise ; but the best advice we can give is to keep a pri 
vate written journa). The pen isa mighty implement, 
and every body, the farmer as well as others, may and 
should learn ‘at least a little how to use it. ‘But nobody 
can write easily without practice. 

Well, young friends, we must put up our pen, for it is 
getting late. “Uncle Frank,” will have his monthly 
chat with you, and we shall try to find time to prepare 
many pictures and interesting problems, and stories, but 
we want to ask you to “take the will for the deed,” if 
we do not say much fora month or two, for we have a 
great deal to do, in getting seeds, for distribution, and in 
fitting out the Agriculturist ship for next year’s voyage. 
We are pr d tens of th ds of new readers, and 
we must arrange our business, and prepare for getting up 
a still better volume for old and new readers, than we 
have ever yet done. The Boys and Girls shall have their 
part of it. 
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Uncle Frank’s Chat with the Boys and 
Girls. 


—e— 
AUTUMNAL MEMORIES. 


There is something sad about the Fallofthe year. No 
one loves to see the beautiful flowers fade and die. The 
first frost always gives me pain. To my mind, itis an 
elf, with a magic wand, and a strong leaning towards 
mischief. It seemsto say, ‘“‘ Here I come again, right 
from the North Pole, as full of my tricks as ever. See 
what aconjurorI am. You don’t love me, 1 know. But 
no matter for that. You can have the benefit of my ex- 
ploits just the same as if you thought me the best friend 
you had in the world. See me touch that Dahlia now. 
Voila! Isn't that fine fun?” It seems to delight in its 
work, as if it were ciothing the earth with beauty, instead 
of destroying its beautiful things. 

The fall of the leaves, so fast, so silent, has an air of 
sadness about it. In itself considered, there is something 
far from pleasant in the spectacle of a great forest, as 
barren of foliage as if every tree in it were dead. 

But this isthe dark side of the picture. There isa 
brighter one. Ofcourse thereis. There isa bright as 
well as a dark side to every thing ; and I think that he. 
only is a truly happy person who has learned to Jook on 
the sunny side of things. That’s my opinion. But how- 
ever that may be, there isno season of the year associ- 
ated with so many pleasant things in my memory as the 
Autumn. The first frost, instead of saddening me, when 
I was a boy, used tomake me as merryas a lark ; for 
well I knew that a few more such frosts would open the 
chestnut burrs, and then we youngsters would have glo- 
rious times going a-nutting in Witch woods. I don’t re- 
member that I had a shadow of regret over the advent 
of Jack Frost, except that, as soon as he apr-ared, my 
mother immediately closed my barefooted career for the 
season, and confined my unwilling feet in stockings and 
shoes. 

Gathering chestnuts certainly. used to be fine sport, or 
my memory is very much at fault. After a hard frost, 
especially ifthe frost was followed by @ strong winl,.- 
what a rich mine of nuts we had access to. And sen the 
hickory nuts and the hazel nuts—we ha#-aue times gath- 
ering them, too, 
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A PEEP AT THE SQUIRRELS. 


The operations of the squirrels during the season of the 
nut harvest, used to amuse me exceedingly. The grey 
and red squirrels were rather shy, and did not often ap- 
pear on the stage while we boys were present. But the 
little fellow with stripes on his back, familiarly called the 
chipmunk, was more tame and confiding. Many a time, 
I have known him advance within a rod of the spot where 
I stood, und dexterously seizing a nice hickory nut with 
his teeth, scamper off with it as fast as his legs would 
carry him.. Sometimes, instead of depositing the nut 
among hig Winter stores, he would walk off a little way, 
run up a stump, seat himself there, like a gentleman of 
leisure, and using his fore paws for hands, would pro- 
ceed; with almost incredible rapidity to open the shell, 
and treat himselfto its contents. Chippy never appears 
so cunning as when he is occupied in this manner. I 
used to wonder, before I became familjar with him, why 
he should feel so secure, when he was apparently in such 
danger, But] found out that he never performed this 
feat, unless hig hole was within a few paces of him, 

Did you know thut a squirrel has a way of detecting 
the bad nuts? He has; and if you will wateh him eare- 
fully, when he is laying in proyisians for the Winter, you 
will see that he weighs each nut in his paw before he se- 
lects his load, and if the nut is light, you will notice that 
he throws it away. He knows that the light nuts are 
imperfect, and baye no meat in them. 

I am a great lover of the squirrel. But Iam forced to 
admit that he is a mischievous fellow. I once had a 
tame squirrel. He was a universal favorite and of course 
a decidediy spoiled squirrel. This chap, although he 
was fed on the daintiest food, every day, used to amuse 
himself, whenever he found an opportunity, with such 
sports as gnawing holesin bags of meal and flour. He 
seemed never more delighted than when he had trans- 
formed himseif from a red to a white squirrel in this man- 
ner. While this pet was a member of our family, my 
brother and I gathered a good many hickory nuts. There 
were not less than half a bushel of them, according to 
my recollection. We nailed them up tight in a box, and 
put them in the garret, where they were to dry and be 
ready for the long Winter evenings. Whenit was time 
to commence eating the nuts, we went co the depository, 
and Jo! it wasempty. That rascally squirrel had made 
a hole in the box, and carried off every single nut it con- 
tained. You will wonder what he did with them. I'll 
tell you. He bored a hole in the floor, large enough for 
him to enter, and he had stored these hickory nuts away, 
nobody but himself knows in what nooks aad crannies of 
those dark and inaccessible regions. 


HUSKING PARTIES, 


There were some other pleasant things connected with 
this season of the year, when I was a boy, whichI can 
not think of now without a thrillof pleasure. Such were 
our husking parties. What glorious times we had at 
these Autumnal gatherings. What choice stories were 
told. What sparkling jokes were sent off, rocket-like. 
What peais of Jaughter startled the quiet cows in the 
barn yard. What piles of bright corn were husked. 
What heaps of doughnuts and cheese were eaten. I be- 
lieve in husking parties, with all my heart. They had a 
humanizing influence on those who shared in them, and 
tended to promote good feeling among neighbors. They 
are antiq’ ated now, though, and among the things of the 
past. 

THE CIDER MILL. 

Closely linked in my memory with the huskings of 
New-England, is the cider mill. It was regarded as one 
of the grandest of all the attractions which Autumn had 
to bestow on the little folks. Connected with that mill, 
were unfailing sourees of enjoyment. What a rude con- 
trivance the’ mill-was ; though, to my juyenile eye, it 
seemed a very ingenious and complicated affair. The 
press, too, was equallyrude. A modern farmer, I pre- 
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sume, would regard both with much the same 
sensations as he would feel, were he to come 
across a pair of ancient stocks and a well-authen- 
ticated whipping post. From the press the cider 
used to run into a tub formed of the halfof a hogs- 
head which had been sawed in two cross-wise. 
From this tub we boys made liberal drafts on the 
delicious beverage, which were liquidated “ at 
sight,” through the medium of a rye straw. 


A LUDICROUS ESCAPE FROM DROWNING. 


Ican hardly resist the inclination to tell you, 
just in this place, a story of an adventure of mine, 
not altogether to my credit, which happened 
while on a visit to my uncle’s, and when, of 
ccurse, I had on my “ Sunday suit” of clothes. 
I think it is Watts who says, 

+ We should suspect some danger nigh, 
When we possess delight.” 

If the poet is correct—and I shall not stop now to in- 
dulge in doubts on that point—it certainly behooved me 
to be extremely careful at the period which I now allude 
to. I was as happy asa free ticket to my good uncle’s 
mill could make me. WellI wasn’t very careful, it would 
seem ; and, while I was at the very zenith of enjoyment, 
calmly and serenely bending over the tub with my straw 
in full operation, I lost my balance, and over I went, head 
first, into the cider tub, which, at the time, was about 
three quarters full, I was terribly frightened, as you may 
suppose, and screamed lustily for help. My younger 
brother, who was my companion at the time, ran offafter 
my uncle and his men, who were at work in a field not 
far off, and for a while—it seemed a morth—I was left in 
that fearful abyss of cider struggling vainly to get out, 
and wondering whether I should die from drowning, or 
be stung to death by the bees and hornets, multitudes of 
which had fallen into the tub before me. I remember I 
had a sort ofindistinct notion that I should die a kind of 
compound or double death. Itis said that a drowning 
man catches at straws. That may be true in most cases 
—I don’t doubt it is ; so venerable a proverb must not be 
questioned—but I do assure you that the very reverse of 
this fact was true in my individual case. In$tead of 
catching at a straw, I dropped mine. 

Well, my uncle came at last—came with scarcely as 
much gravity and solemnity, I thought, as befitted the oc- 
casion—and pulled me out." Whata figure I must have 
made. It puzzled me then to see what there was in my 
unfortunate condition, which provoked every body to 
laugh until he was red in the face. But now that memo- 
ry carries me back to the scene, I can easily imagine how 
ludicrous the whole affair must have been, notwithstand- 
ing its slightly tragical aspects. 
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Problem No. 31.—T welve Questions. 

1,283,000,000. 

The latest and best estimate of the inhabitants of our 
earth makes the number 1,283,000,000 ; viz., in Asia, 720,- 
000,000 ; in Europe, 272,000,000: in North and South 
America, 200,000,000 ; in Africa, 89,000,000; and in Aus- 
tralia, 2,000,000. Suppose them all gathered upon one 
plain, and allowed only a yard square of standing room: 

Question 1st.—How many acres would they cover ? 

Quest. 2nd.—How many square miles ? 

Quest. 31.—If standing in a square body how far would 

the multitude extend each way ?. 

Quest. 4th.—If they stood in a circular raass, what 
would be the distance through the circie!? 

Suppose them to form in marching order, like soldiers 
in single file, and allow only 3 feet for each individual to 
walk in: 

Quest. 5th.—How many miles would the line extend? 

Quest. 6th.—How many times around the globe would 
the line reach ? 

Call the earth to be exactly 25,000 miles in circumfer- 
ence, and three-quarters of its surface to be covered with 
water and rocks: 

Quest. 7.—How many acres of tillable land is there left 

for each man, woman and child? 

Suppose only one person out of thirty die each year (a 
very low estimate): 

Quest. 8.—How many die every year? 

Quest. 9.—How many die every day ? 

Quest. 10.—How many die every hour? 

Quest. 11.—How many die every minute? 

Quest. 12.—If every human being in the whole United 
States (say 25,000,000) were swept off in a single 
year, How many more would die elsewhere each 
year, to equal the whole number of deaths annu- 
ally in the human family, allowing as before, only 
one in 30 to die ? 


Mo.tvum 1n Parvo (Much in Little).—J. F. Hunt, Lee 
Co., Iowa, writes : ‘ About that Problem 13, concerning 
the big box of gold, I have a word more to say. The an- 
swer given on page 122 differs from that on page 28 only 
by the small decimal fraction of .00027 ; yet, this is well 
worth consideration, as it makes a difference in value of 
$35.839, which is more.than I am worth; and still there is 
$350.53 left out of the account. It does not take avery 
thick sheet of gold over the 42! yards outside surface of 
the box, about 11} feet in diameter, to make $350. Thus 
(omitting smallest fraction) : 

Size of Box of Gold. Value of Gold. 
11.30027264673 feet = $500,000,000 and 1.027 mill. 
11.30027264672 499,999,999 lacks 4 mill. 
11.30027264 - 499,999,999 lacks 9} cents. 
11.30027 sad 499,999,646,47 lacks $,350.58 
11.3 oo 499,963,810,56 lacks $36,189,50 

If these figures are correct (which our young arithme- 
ticians can verify), they certainly show a large difference 
resulting from omitting so small a difference in the diam- 
eter of the box, as twenty-seven one-hundred-thousaniths. 
—Eb. 

“Tompkins County,” N. Y¥., sent a very complete 

elucidation of Prob. 12, which we had not room for. 








©USB BZASERSET 

Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 
Nores and Repuizes to CORRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 
Interesting Extracts from their Letters, together with Glean- 
ings of various kinds from various sources. 
Personal Requests.—Questions of interest, chief- 
ly or only to the proposer, cannot usually be answered 
here ; but we gladly avail ourselves of any queries or 
hints from our readers, a response to which may also be 
of interest to a considerable circle of other readers. The 
greatest good to the greatest number is our aim in pre- 
paring or selecting matter for these pages. 


Anonymous Letters again.—‘ Amateur,” of 
Philadelphia, takes offence at our refusal] to consider 
anonymous letters, and eonsiders the note on this topic 
in our last as addressed to himself. He mistakes. An 
answer was in type, and ynless again crowded over, as it 
was last month, it will be found somewhere below. But 
even this was an exception to the general rule, which was 
adopted, because we have too little time to attend to the 
requests and queries of other than known readers ; and 
because the attempt is frequently made by individu- 
als interested in the sale of plants, implements. 
fertilizers, &c., to draw out a covert advertisement, or 
“notice,” by addressing anonymous queries or commu- 
nications from a * subseribey,” respecting this or that 
particular thing. We never “ strain a point,” however, 
and, when convenient, have taken up a hint or sugges- 
tion, even from an anonymous writer, as was done in the 
case of “ amateur.” To pievent misunderstanding here- 
after, we wil! say, that the standing rule for those in 
charge of letters is, to not trouble the editors’ desks with 
documents from persons whose names are not found in 
the regular subscribers’ books. 


Heading back Peach Trees.—Geo. Smith, 
Hancock Co., Til. The peach, according toMr Downing, 
is benefitted by cutting back the outside branches, in the 
Spring, nearly one half of the previous year’s growth ; 
thus, if there be two feet of new wood, take off one foot. 


KReot Pruning t» Strengthen Trees.—J. 
O. Reilly, Monroe Co, N.Y. Better tie them to stakes 
set firmly in the ground than to mar the roots. 


Asparagus Seed.—S. Horst, Cumberland Co., Pa. 
The above seed can be had at almost any seed store in 
this city or Philadelphia. Full diretions for culture were 
given in the last volume of the Agriculturist, [tis tobe 
sown in the Spring, and its culture will be described in 
season. 

Dahlia Leaves. etc.—D. Colklassen, Washing- 
ton Co., Md. The petals you forwarded were received, 
but so dried and broken as to preclude all examination. 


Mignonette not Fragrant.—Jane Califf, 
Wineshiek Co., Iowa. Wecan not account for the want 
of fragrance in the mignonette you had from the Patent 
Office. Such results are not unusual with seeds from the 
** Government Seed Store.” Our own plants, from some 
of the seed given to our subscribers last Spring, are un- 
mistakably fragrant, enough so to abundantly make up 
for any lack of beauty in this species of flower. 


‘Loudon’s Work.—N. C. Blair, Calhoun Co., 
Texas, suggests that itis very desirable to have a new 
edition of “ Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants,” with cor- 
rections and alterations to adapt it to this country, and 
bring it down to the present time. The English Edition 
is very costly, and is nearly out of print. He suggests to 
print jt in numbers, on puges about the size of the Agri- 





culturist, and omitting the cuts. We differ with him in 
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regard to the cuts ; these are almost indispensable to the 
majority of readers. 


Bouquet Books.—M. C. P., Freeport, Il. We 
know of no books specially on this topic. 


Weatcr Colors.—A “School-boy ” inquires about 
these. They usually come in little paper boxes, in small 
cakes, tenor a dozen in a box. They can generally be had 
at the book stores at small cost—say 25 cents per box, and 
upward. He will not need any book to instruct him in 
their use, as they are applied with an ordinary camel’s 
hair brush, which is simply wet and rubbed upon a cake 
of paint. 

Chestnuts, Quinces, etc., in Illinois.—J. N. 
Baker, La Salle Co. Chestnuts do best a light dry soil, 
but thrive well on that of poor quality. Procure seed 
from a region where the chestnut thrives, and do not let 
the nuts become dry before they are planted in the Fall 
or put in boxes of earth for Spring planting. Young trees 
may also be obtained from chestnut regions....Of quinces, 
that variety called the Apple or Orange is perhaps the 
best for your region....‘‘ Buist’s Kitchen Garden,” (75c.) 
is a cheap and good work on vegetables and the small 
fruits. 


Pinching Pumpkin Vines, and not Lima 
Beans.—T. T. Hughes, York Co., Me., writes; ‘* May 
20th, { planted 30 pumpkin seeds in old pasture newly 
broken up; pinched off the vines, as recommended in the 
May Agriculturist : they sent out numerous side shoots, 
and I now have 75 ripe pumpkins, weighing 15 to 45 lbs. 
each ...Lima beans, planted May 23, now have vines 
24 feet long, with ripe clusters of pods 15 feet from the 
ground. 


Large Squashes.—Any amount of big squashes 
are reported to us this year. Here are examples: Down 


_ East—J. 8. Hobbs, Cumberland Co., Maine, has five 


squashes weighing 400 Ibs.; the largest, 134 Ibs. ; the 
smallest, 56 lbs. Out West—Aaron Price, Fulton Co., O., 
tells of a squash weighing 220} Ibs. In Pennsylvania, J. 
H. Smith, of Wayne Co., has 16 squashes, weighing 
1,958} lbs. ; average, 122 lbs. 6 oz. each ; largest, 2i1 lbs., 
and 7 feet 9} inches around ; next largest, 170 lbs., 7% feet 
around ; third largest, 163} lbs., 6} feet round. The 
above will do for three squashes, until somebody beats 
them. What kind were they? If good, send along the 
seed, and we will sow it broadcast over the country—if 
you wish. 

“Nutmeg Pea,”—J. Cutler, Bristol Co., Mass., 
sends us samples of a pea which he calls by the above 
name. He says they grow 10 to 12 feet high, yield large- 
ly, and he considers them the best pea that can be raised 
for market. We find, on examination, that they are what 
is generally known as the Scotch Speckled Pea. They 
have been inthis country many years, and most seed 
dealers have them. 


Pr. Underhill’s Isabella and Catawba 
Grapes ire quite eqvalto any we have seen in market, 
or tasted in past years. If he would only tell us how 
many he sells in New York market (and at a higher price 
than others), he would gratify curiosity at least. We 
*‘ guess ” it cap’t be less than 100,000 lbs. a-year, if not 
twice that amount. If you don’t tell us, Doctor, we shall 
keep guessing. Such grapes in such quantities can not 
be hid under a bushel—basket, R. T. U. 


Big Apples.—We have before us a Fall Pippin, 
weighing 14 ounces, from Mr. Seldon G. Ely, of Middle- 
sex, Co., Cenn., who, we hear, is in the habit of raising 
such fruit. Wecould not find it in our heart (or mouth) 
to object to a barrel of apples like this one—it would not 
take long to count them. 


Apples Rotting on Trees.—W. B. Morgan, 
Gibson Co., Tenn., will probably find nearly all decaying 
apples penetrated by insects. Every such apple should 
be gathered as soon as it falls, or before, and fed to ani- 
mals, or boiled a* once to prevent the laying of eggs for 
another year. A few varieties habitually rot in some lo- 
ealities. For such there isno remedy but to discard them 


for better kinds, 


Dead Bark on Pear Trees.—J. H. Foster, Al- 
legany Co., Pa, The difficulty ‘is probably at the root. 
We have usually found such cases of numerous spots of 
dead bark, when the trees stood on shallow, hard soil, or 
on one not well drained. It is sometimes caused by an 
excess of fermenting manure applied. Deep draining a 
jittle cistance fro m the root, loosening the soil, and an ad- 
mixture of ashes or lime with it, will generally renew the 
trees, if they be not too far gone. 


An Ailantus in the Garden.— Amateur,” 
in Philadelphia, has an Ailantus in his garden, with wide 
branches, but trimmed so high as to shade only the build- 
ings, and not the ground. A large number of roots and 
valuable seeds planted came up, and promised well, but 
though they were well watered and cared for, most of 


them died, and none came to maturity. The neighbors 
attribute the injury to the tree, and say that nothing will 
thrive within its influence ; the enquiry is, whether this 
be so. This is still a disputed question. We doubt any 
direct poi $ infl , having ourselves raised seve- 
ral varieties of flowers and other plants around the border 
of a grass plot 20 feet square, in the center of which was 
a large ailanthus tree, whose branches spread out only ten 
to twelve feet fromthe ground. We have looked in vain, 
so far, for any evidence of poisonous influence from this 
tree, and think it much abused, though not very par- 
tial to itas a shadetree. Still it grows so rapidly that 
we would not discard it altogether, and would even recom- 
mend it for planting along the sides of streets, where its 
root-shoots would be kept down, especially if a rapid 
growth be desired. Its roots occupy most of the ground 
near, and on this account it is iniusious to plants growing 
round the trunk. -* Amateur” does not tell us how near 
to the tree his seeds and roots were put—we should have 
written to enquire had we known his address—nor does 
he state whether those nearest the tree were more in 
jured than those at agreater distance. We suspect there 
may have been some other local cause, in the soil, drain- 
ing, manure, watering, or other treatment. 





Clover and Brecding Animals.—A corres- 
pondent in Western Kentucky says that “ in that region” 
itis acurrently received opinion that clover prevents ani- 
mals which run upon it from breeding well. This is, to 
us, a new suggestion, one not well grounded we think. 
Does this opinion prevail elsewhere! The only plausi- 
bility ia the idea, is, that animals feeding on good rich 
clover pastures are likely to be in high flesh, and fat ani- 
mals do not breed so well as those in moderately good 
condition. 


Milk, Heating.—It is usually better to scald 
milk to be kept, and milk is never really fit for coffee until 
it has been boiled. 


Draining with Wood; Clover.—Junius J. 
May, Davis Co., Ky. White oak plank in the bottom of 
ditches would be better than to leave the wide open 
drains “3 feet deep, and 2 feet wide at the top,” though 
the wooden drains would have to be renewed in a few 
years. A good tile drain costs more at first, but will last 
acentury. We can not answer as to the size of the tiles 
required without a personal examination to learn the 
amount of water to be carried off....Clover will not die 
out in a year or two, nor in a dozen years on deeply 
drained land. It is the poison in the wet sub-soil, which 
is reached in a year or two by the deep clover roots, that 
kills this crop....Clover plowed in is the best possible 
fertilizer. 


Grass Seed for the Lawn or Yard,—Geo. 
Frazee, Moscow. A mixture of seeds thickly sown is 
best. A very good “lawn grass seed” for general use is 
prepared by the seedsmen as foilows: | lb white clover 
seed ; 2 tbs. sweet vernal grass ; § tbs. orchard grass ; 14 
tbs. blue-grass ; 20 lbs. ray grass ; and 30 ibs. red-top, or 
in these proportions. These varieties can be procured at 
most seed stores, or such ascan be got may be used. 
They are'usually advertised in this journal by one or 
more dealers. Any two or three varieties of grasses 
sown thickly, and kept mowed or shaved down, will form 
athick mat. One advantage of using a large variety is 
that you are pretty sure to get two or more kinds peculi- 
arly adapted to the particular soil. 


Herds-grass or Timothy.—(Pileum pratense.) 
O. T. Seward, Dutchess Co., N. Y. This grass is called 
Timothy in some parts of the country, and Herds-grass 
in others, while in many localities it goes by both names. 
It is more generally known as Timothy, a name derived, 
it is said, from Timothy Hanson, who is reported to haye 
introduced it into England, where it is largely used. The 
name Herds-grass is supposed to have been derived from 
a Mr. Herd, of Piscataqua, N. H., who is said to have 
found it growing in a swamp there, 150 or 160 years ago, 
probably introduced by seed from England, We do not 
remember to have called it “high-priced grass,” though 
we may have quoted it as being relatively high compared 
with some other season. The present retail price in this 
market is now only $3 per bushel (45 lbs.) ; it wholesales 
in large quantities at $2 50 per bushel. . 


Crops in Dodge Co., Wis.—S. B. Ormsbee, 
says: Oats very light; Chima and Scotch Fife Spring 
Wheat } crop; Club Wheat a failure, many hundreds of 
acres were not worth harvesting; Corn good; Potatoes 
¢ crop and rotten. 


Shallow vs. Deep Plowing.—We have sev- 
eral communications on this topic, which are held in re- 
serve, to be answered in an article discussing the subject 
in full. Many soils would, under certain circumstances, 
be injured by deep plowing ; but of this hereafter. 


Manure Inquiries.—J.S. G., Cayuga Co., N. 





¥.—We do not quite understand your questions, but will 


say in answer to your inquiries, and about a dozen others 
on similar topics, that, as a rule, it is safe to give these 
secret and patent manure processes ‘“‘a wide berth.” 
There is no reason for trying to keep secret a process 
which is really patented. We shall endeavor to keep 
track of any valuable patented mode, and make its ciaims 
known. Those not valuable we do not usually give even 
the notoriety of a condemnation. 


Wind-mill.—Sidney Mooney. We are unable, as 
yet, to say what is the best form of acheap Wind-mill, for 
ordinary work on the farm. We have given some atten- 
tion to the subject, but not enough to give intelligent ad- 
vice ; and in this as, in other cases, we are unwilling te 
run the risk of leading others astray, lest we should not 
sustain a reputation for “knowing everything.” How- 
ever we are desirous of further information on Wind- 
mills, shall séek for it, and will be obliged for any help in 
that direction. 


Red Ants,—E.G.,of Mass. A Long Island corres- 
pondent writes, ‘ that his wife destroys these troublesome 
pests by occasionally pouring boiling water over their 
haunts. It takes them a long time to recover from a 
thorough scalding, and a few applications have cleared the 
premises.” The best remedy we have found, is to sprin- 
kle sugar over a dty. sponge, which the ants gather into, 
when they may be killed in hot water, and the sponge 
“ set” again. x 


“ Horse Oil.*—The recipe contributed is not defi- 
nite enough. The weight or measure of each ingredient 
should be given. A “pennyworth ” is very variable—de- 
pending upon the chance mood of the seller. 


Best Breeds of Fowls.—J. B. Ford, Ohio Co., 
Va. Itisadifficult matter to say which isthe best fowl 
under all circumstances. One breeder extols the Black 
Spanish, another the Dorkings, while a third prefers the 
Dominick and occasionally we hear that there is nothing 
like the Shanghai. Our individual preferences are in 
favor of the two first named varieties. 


Hens-—To Make them Lay when shut 
up.—M. Barnes, Clinton Co., Pa. Hens rarely lay as 
well when shut up. The chief secret of making them lay 
under such circumstances, is to furnish them with that 
food which they naturally find in their rambles, a large 
portion of which, in: the Summer season, is insects and 
grubs. Give them chopped meat, green cabbage, some 
grain, pounded bones, oyster shells, or lime ; and letthem 
have ground room to scratch in, with warm quarters in 
Winter, and they will lay a large proportion of the time 
while shut up.....Parsneps are good for milch cows. 


A Cement Wanted.—By several subscribers ; the 
best water-tight. for making aquariums, etc., to be used 
to join glass, or wood and glass. Who has a recipe proved 
to be good—something that will not affect the water, to 
the injury of the fishes? 


Castor Oil for Leathecr.—E. Kalb, of Fairfield 
Co., O., writes, thathe has tried castor oil for softening 
boots and shoes in cold, freezing weather, and finds it the 
very best thing inuse. The leather does not become hard 
and stiff, as is the case when other grease is used. 


“Wood—Weight when Green and Dry.— 
Mr. D., of Sag Harbor, L. I., writes that he weighed three 
sticks of green wood, one Black or Yellow Oak, one 
White Oak, and one Hickory. These were kept under 
cover 12 months and again weighel. The Black Oak 
lost about one-third (32 per cent); the White Oak about 
one :fifth (22 per cent); and the Hickory about one-ninth 
(11 percent.) This will give some idea of the relative 
amount of solid material in the three kinds of wood. 


A Team of Birds .—S. P. Campbell, Manterville, 
Min., proposes to harness a team of birds—say the sand- 
hill cranes, which abound at the West—and attach them 
to a balloon, to guide and propel the carriage through the 
air in any desired direction. He would attach them to 
the balloon by cords from their bodies, and guide them by 
reins (strings), fastened to small rings in their bills. He 
has been meditating on this subject for eleven years, but 
has not the necessary capital to try it, and therefore of- 
fers the hint to aeronauts. If this plan should succeed, 
raising the air horses, or birds, will be another addition 
to the multifarious occupations of the farm. 


Stuffing Birds, Snakes, &c.—A. J. A., Ma- 
rion Co., Ill, We have had no experience -in this line, 
except with afew foxes, and other quadrupeds. There ig 
very little difficulty, however, if the skin is carefully re. 
moved. Apply @ little arsenic and alum to the flesh side 
to partially tan it, and when somewhat dry, stuff with fine 
hay, or wheat bran, previously baked, pressing out allthe 
parts to anatural position. A little camphor gum powder- 
ed and mixed with the stuffing, assists to repel insects. 
Glass eyes are needed to give a natural We do 
not know where they can be bought, except lL, Bode, 
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Deferred Letters.—We have many such, which | hints and suggestions of the Agriculturist have enabled 
are too valuable for the kindling basket ; butour time and | me to double the product of the half acre attached to the 
room being used up, we must defer them for another month. | parsonage, and this has so far helped out my salary as 


Nebraska Territory.—A business letter from 
Mr. Joseph Foster. of Otoe County, speaks encouragingly 
of agricultural prospects in that section, and in the Ter- 
ritory generally. Several Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies are organized, and are already in a promising 
condition. The Agricylturist has found its way into 
many homes there, and is being awarded as premiums at 
the annual Fairs. The people are suffering from land 
speculators, to whom the badly managed and premature 
Government land sales afford peculiar facilities. 


Schools for Boys.—We know of no better one than 
the Middletown (Conn.) Institute. We have often visited 
this school, and have known the principal for the last four- 
teen years. He is one of our model teachers, His mode 
of teathing, and his really paternal care over his pupils, 
both in and out of school hours, are admirable. No boy 
or young man, not absolutely depraved previously, can 
fail to be benefited méntally, morally, and even physically, 
if placed under the guardianship of Mr. Chase. We take 
pleasure in offering this unsolicited and unexpected trib- 
ute to what we believe to be true merit, and in so doing, 
we would by no means disparage the claims of a multi- 
tude of other good schools—such, for example, as the 
Cream Hill School (semi-agricultural), at Cornwall, 
Conn., T. 8S. Gold, Principal ; the Flushing (N. Y.) Insti- 
tute, E. A. Fairchild, Principal, etc. 


N,. VW. Agricultural College.—The buildings 
for this Institution have been contracted for, and the 
work of erection has commenced. 


NewYork State and Canada West Fairs. 
—One of our Associates has furnished lengthy reports of 
these exhibitions which we have not room for, nor time 
to condense for this number. Suffice it to say, that at 
the N. Y¥. Exhibition the display of animals, agricultural 
products and implements was quite as large and interest- 
ing as usual. ; 

The Canada Exhibition at Toronto was also success- 
ful, and showed a decided spirit of enterprise. 


en Gee em 
American Herd-Book—Fourth Volume. 


We have received a Circular from'the Editor of this 
indispensable work to the breeders of Short-Horn Cattle, 
in which he proposes to issue a new volume in May next. 
Ail contributors are requested to send in the pedigrees of 
their Stock by the first day of December, that they may 
be compiled during the coming winter, so as to print the 
book promptly in the Spring. Circulars will be sent to 
all known Short-Horn breeders, and such as do not re- 
ceive them by mail without notice, may be supplied with 
one by writing to Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock, N. Y. 


Does it Pay? 


We could give hundreds of testimonials in regard to the 
actual profit of taking this journal, and there are doubt- 
less tens of thousands unwritten. We select a few as 
examples: 

A Western man says: ‘I had just completed sowing 
a 10-ucre field of wheat, and had another adjoining just 
like it. A hint in my Agricu‘tural paper, read at night, 
led me to soak my seed in tar-water and roll it in lime for 
the second field. This was the only difference in the 
culture of the two fields. As the result, the second field 
yielded an average of 5 bushels per acre (50 bushels) more 
than the others, worth, even in these times, $30, with no 
extra expense for harvesting....” 

Another says: “A caution in the Agriculturist pre- 
vented my expending $10 for a new and greatly praised 
but worthless plant. My neighbor, not a reader, invested 
his $10, and lost both that and his time, labor, and the ex- 
press charges....” 

Another says: “A few hints in the Agriculturist on the 
treatment of butter enabled me to make 400 lbs. butter 
from the same cows worth 5 cents per |b. more than what 
I formerly put down—$20 saved....” 

Another says: “Though a shoe-maker, an Eastern 
friend compelled me to read the Agriculturist by sending 





. it to me free one year. As the result of what I have read, 


I have this year raised $35 worth of garden stuff, on a 
village plot where before I did not get $10 worth....” 

Another says: “Though but a ‘limb of the Law,’ I 
was induced by the representations of a lady who wished 
to finish up a club, to subscribe for the Agriculturist, not 
expecting to read it, but I looked intoit on its first arrival, 
became interested, have grown my own garden truck—a 
thing I never did before—have beautified my home, and 
of so great intrinsic value do I consider this journal now 
that the first man I would ‘ prosecute,’ would be the one 
that should abstract my Agriculturist....” 


A clergyman writes: “ The plain, practical directions, 


| ed up in matters connected with farming and gardening, 


pastor over a small prairie flock....I am also better foot- 


can talk with my parishoners about their occupation, and 
thus increase my influence with them ...” 

And so we could go on, and fill up this entire number 
with similar testimonies from letters now on our files. 
But the above will suffice for examples. We do not be- 
lieve there is a single family in the country who would 
not find the small subscription price of the Agriculturist, 
a paying investment. 

_—_——2 et 6 ee > 


Our Seed Distribution for 1859. 





As hitherto intimated, we are preparing a list of 50 to 
60 varieties of Field, Garden and Fiower Seeds, which 
will be published soon—probably in our next number. 
From this list every regular subscriber tothe Agriculturist 
for next year will be entitled to select at least three kinds 
or three parcels of any one kind, which will be forward- 
ed free of cost save the expense of carriage. To single 
subscribers they will best go by mail. Where there are 
clubs of six, ten, or more at one point, they will go cheap- 
es: in one package by express—except to remote points. 

The seeds will consist of several new varieties, to- 
gether with many well tried kinds which are not generally 
introduced, and therefore not accessible at the seed stores. 

Our object is, not totake the place of the regular trade 
in seeds, but to distribute and introduce widely small par- 
cels of valuable new seeds which may become the 
germs of future abundance. : 

A little parcel of corn or other grain planted at any 
point, may soon multiply so as to become widely dissem- 
inated. Especially is this the case with garden and flow- 
er seeds. 

Though the wet weather destroyed a large number of 
the 135,000 parcels of seed distributed free by us last 
Winter, yet we know there will next year be millions of 
plots of plants growing from seed produced from these 
parcels. As one example of very many, a lady in West- 
ern Illinois, writes: ‘‘ The five papers of flower seeds 
(new to us) received from you last Spring, all came up 
and grew beautifully, and I shall have seed for all my 
neighbors next Spring. They will be a ‘ bloom of beauty,’ 
in our neighborhood, and many of us will be often remind- 
ed of you when we see them growing—just as I have 
been a hundred times the past Summer..... 

Such pleasant responses are gratifying indeed, and we 
can not forego tbe pleasure thus given. We get our 
seeds in large quantities, of pure quality, and though the 
cost in the aggregate amounts to a large sum, it is, when 
done by the wholesale, but trifling in each case, and no 
part of our next year’s work will be more pleasing than 
that of scattering a hundred and fifty or two hundred, 
thousand, or more, parcels of seed broad-cast over the 
land, among our multitude of subscribers. 

The particulars of the kinds of seed and mode of dis- 
tribution will be announced as soon as we can complete 
the list of those desirable to send out. We have grown 
several sorts, and shall receive a large amount from 
Europe, and from various parts of this country. 
tO 


Humbugs not Advertised Here. 


Reader, if you are offered from this region a splendid 
‘Wine Grape,” a Wonderful Japan Potato, a super- 
human manure, a magnificent chance to buy good land 
ior less than nothing, employment at tempting wages for 
a 3-cent stamp, or any other thing of that kind, it will be 
well before investing in the enterprise to see if it is an- 
nounced in the advertising columns of the Agriculturist, 
or “ blown up,” in its reading columns. Everbody, at 
least every body hereabouts, reads this journal and knows 
its straight forward course in regard to all humbugs, and 
any person having a good and reliable enterprize or thing 
of special interest to farmers, gardeners, etc, Will as a 
matter of course advertise it in the largest circulated pa- 
per in the country ; while humbugs knowing they can not 
find admittance, avoid recognition, and steer clear of this 
office. We will not knowingly admit any advertisement 
which we deem a humbug, though there are some things, 
such for example as some varieties of guano, superphos- 
phates, etc, which are “believed in,” or esteemed good 
by many people, independently of what we have written, 
and in such cases the advertisements are admitted. We 
have this very Autumn turned away hundreds of dollars 
worth of advertisements of Patent medicines, schemes to 
get postage stamps, etc., which we could not conscien- 
tiously admit. Mr. Greely, in speaking in the Tribune, 
of the Agriculturist, said: “ The Editor don’t mean to be 
humbugged himself nor let any body else be, if he can 
help it.” That sentence, though appearing in connection 








consider as good a recommendation as the Agriculturist 
could receive. 


Husiness Hotices. 


3” Fifty Cents a Line. 
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WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW STYLE MACHINE, PRICE $50. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
Office $43 Broadway, New-York, 
DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH 


MADE BY THIS MACHINE. 


This is the only stitch that can not be raveled, and that 
presents the same appearance upun each side of the seam. 
It is made with two threads, one upon each side of the fa- 
dric, and interlocked in the center of it. 


GOOD NEWS.—A reduction inthe prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertising columns. We 
have heretofore expressed the opinion that the prices of 
this invention have been too high—so high as to place 
them beyond the reach of many whom they would most 
benefit. Their utility is established beyond question, and 
at the present prices we see no reason why they should 
not be found, as they ought to be, in every household. 
Several varieties are manufactured adapted to various 
purposes. So far as public opinion has been formed and 
uttered, the preference is emphatically accorded to the 
Wheeler and Wilson machine for family use, and for 
manufactures in the same range of purpose and material. 
During the present Autumn the trials have been numer- 
ous, and all the patents of any pretension have been 
brought fairly into competition. In every case, the 
Wheeler and Wilson machine has won the highest pre- 
mium. We may iustance the State Fairs of New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and California, and the fairs of the Cincinnati, De 
troit, Chicago and St. Louis, Institutes, already held. At- 
the fair of the St. Louis Mechanic&l Association the com- 
mittee consisted of twenty-five ladies of the highest social 
standing, who without a dissenting voice awarded for 
the Wheeier and Wilson machine the highest and only 
premium, a siiver pitcher valued at $75. If these facts 
do not establish a reputation, we know not what can.— 
Christian Advocate and Journal. 
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TRUE TIME !!! 
AMERICAN WATCHES: 
Appleton, Tracy & Co., 
MANUFACTURES, WALTHAM, MASS. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 15 MAIDEN LANE 


NEW YORK. 


These Watches are pronounced by the highest authori 
ties to be faultless in principle and quality. and to take the 
foremost place as uniformly reliable time-keepers. 

The movements are simple, tasteful and substantial, 
and are mainly produoed by the aid of a system of ma- 
chinery of the most exacting nicety from crude materials 
in a single establishment, by connected and uniform pro 
cesses, and-are sold at about half the prices of imported 
watches of a similar grade. 

Aut Foreign WATCHES ARE MADE BY. HAND AT DiF- 
FERENT TIMES AND PLACES, the American watches being 
the only ones made by machinery upon a uniform system. 
Each watch is examined and tested, and is warranted 
by certificate for ten years. They are especially adapted 
for railroads, as they are uot affected by the constant jar 
of the trains. 

There is no article in common use which is so littie 
understood as this watch, and about which so much char- 
Jatanism and swindling is continually practiced. 

Nearly all hand-made watches are defective, and are 
continually getting out of order. In many parts of the 
country it is impossible to find good watch repairers, and 
watch repairing is always uncertain and expensive. The 
introduction of American watches disposes of this diffi- 
culty. ‘ 
Liberal credit given to trustworthy dealers in all parts 
ofthe United States and Canada. 

. PHILADELPHIA—JNO. A, STODDART, 33 South- 
Third-st. 

BOSTON—Office 163 Washington-st., and sold by the 
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TS 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


A New Style. Price $50. 


495 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 
18 SUMMER-STREET, BOSTON. 
730 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
137 BALTIMORE-STREET, BALTIMORE. 
59 WEST FOURTH-STREET, CINCINNATI. 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND VILLAGES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

These Machines sew from two spools, and form a seam of un- 
equaled strength, beauty, and elasticity, which will NoT rip, 
even if every fourth stitch be cut. They are unquestionably the 
best jn the market for family use. 
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(PSEND FORA CIRCULAR..£-] 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Grover & Baker’s is the best.—American Agriculturist. 
To allof which the Tribune says amen.—N. Y. Tribune. 
It is all that it claims to be.—N. Y. Independent. 
{t finishes its own work ; others do not.—Home Journal. 
We give it the preference —American Baptist. ; 
Adapted for woollens, linen or cotton.—Amer. Medical Monthly. 
We like Grover & Baker’s best.—Ladies’ Wreath. 
“Which is best ?”’ Grover & Baker’s.—N. Y. Dispatch. 
Superior to all others.—N. Y. Mercury. " 
We have no hesitation in recommending it.—N. Y. Express. 
It requires no re-spooling.—N. Y. Evangelist. : . 
For family use bang Reg unrivaled.—N. Y. Daily News. 
They sew a seum that will not rip.—N. Y, Cour:er. 
It performs nobly and expeditiously.—N. Y. Examiner. 
Remarkable for the elasticity of seam.—Police Gazette. 
Well adapted toali kinds of family sewing.—N. Y. Observer. 
Best adapted for family use.—N. Y. Dey ook. 
We do not hesitate to recommend it.—N. Y. Chronicle. 
It sews strongly and does not rip.—Ltfe Illustrated. 
The prince of inventions.—Protestant Churchman. 
It is woman’s best friend —N. Y. Weekly News. 
We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—Student. 
The most blessed invention of modern times.—Mother's Mag. 
it makes a pleasure of a toil.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
The favorite for family use.—Brooklyn Star. | 
We highly appreciate their value.—American Missionary. 
Its great merit is in its peculiar stitch.—Family Circle. 
We attest its simplicity and durability.—National Magazine. 
Admitted to be the best extant.— Virginia Argus. 
Is not liable to get out of repair.—- Vergennes Citizen. 
Is adapted to all home requirements.—Dover Enquirer. 
A very pretty piece of furniture.—Machias Union. 
Sews with a forty-seamstress power.—Kockland Gazette. 
Nothing can be more perfect.—Southbridge Press . 
The most ingenious and useful.—Nantucket Mirror. 
Has obtained deserved celebrity.—Salem Observer. 
The best in the market,—Chicopee Journa:. 
{t does not get out of repair.—Cape Cod Advocate. 
Sews silk or cotton from ordinary spools.—Haverhill Gazette. 
The work it does will not rip.—Amesbury Villager. 
Are superior to all others.—Hingham Journal. 
A most admirable invention.—Boston Courier. ° 
They are enjoying universal favor. —N. O. Picayune. 
Superior to any now manufactured.—WN. O. Delta. oon 
Will do more work than a dozen hands,— Washington Union. 
It sews everything.—Boston Watchman. ; 
The best of the*kind ever invented —New-Haven Register. 


Middletown, Conn., Institute. 


Winter sessiun will open Nov. 8d. During 23 years, the 
present Principal has welcomed good boys to his family, 
earefully promoting their health, manners and morals at 
alltimes, and preparing them for business or college. 
The location is healthy and beautiful. Reference may 
be made to the editor of the Agriculturist. Circulars may 
be had of the Principal, D. H. Cnase. 
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1842 THE FLUSHING FEMALE 
® COLLEGE, at Flushing, L. I., has just closed 
its Sixteenth year. It wili re-open on the second Monday (13th) 
of September. For circulars address the President. 

August, 1958. Rev. W. H. GILDER. 





Market Review, Weather Notes, &c. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, } 
New York, Oct. 25, 1858 } 


During the past month prices have been bad for nearly 
all kinds of Farm Produce, particularly for Breadstuffs. 
The arrivals at the seabord have been large, and re- 
ceivers have eagerly pressed them upon the market, 
while there has been little demand for export to other 
countries, owing to good crops in Europe. Speculators 
are fearful to buy, which leaves only a small demand for 
immediate consumption ; and trade is confined to the 
narrowest limits. The good crops abroad leave little 
hopes for a much better state of things before next sum- 
mer, as the stock now on hand here, and that to come in, 
will suffice until the opening of Spring inland navigation. 
mete ails Barley was active for a season, prime State Barley 
selling at one time for $1.20 per bushel, or 19c. above our 
highest quotations last month, but latterly the arrivals 
have been larger than needed, and the improvement in 
prives is daily disappearing. The sales have been un- 
precedentedly large, amounting to 300,000 bushels, since 
our last report; a considerable portion of this was pur- 
chased before arrival...... The tables of sales below give 
the actual transactions, but unusual allowance must be 








made this month for the fact, that many of these sales in- 
dicate merely a change of owners, the articles them- 
selves not leaving the city or market at all, so that the 
available stocks are not so greatly diminished, as would 
at first appear from the large sales recorded...... Corton 
has been largely dealt in, but at reduced figures. The 
principal sales have been by samples of cargoes on the 
way from Southern ports direct to Liverpool and other 
markets of Western Europe. This mode of shipping di- 
rect, and sending samples only to New-York market, is 
coming rapidly into use, as it saves a great amount of 
shipping, handling, etc. The available supply of Cotton 
here is 14,323 bales, against only 1,784 bales same time 
last year. Total receipts at all shipping ports to latest 
dates: this year, 364,330 bales; same period last year, 
181,116 bales. Total foreign exports so far this year: 
99,904 bales; last year, 58,673 bales. Total stock on hand 
at #il shipping ports: this year, 287,279 bales ; last year, 
157,923 bales. “Stock on hand in interior towns to latest 
dates: this vear, 52,563 bales; last year, 15,650 bales.... 
Provisions, Groceries, Hemp, Hops, and Seeds have been 
very moderately dealt in, prices favoring buyers...... Rice 
has been in fair demand, but at unchanged rates. The 
new crop has been selling the past two weeks at $3.75@ 
$4 per 100 i. Closing prices on Saturday, 23d inst., 
$3.75 @ $3.87}...... Tobacco has been actively sought 
after and has advanced. The stock of domestic to- 
bacco has been much reduced...... In other commodities 
there has been little variation during the month. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn.’ Rye. Barley. Oats. 
28 bus. days this mon, 558,781 592,082 999,840 25,106 209,035 301,463 
25bus. dayslast mon., 416,500 497,700 903,500 27,675 5,700 365,800 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley 
28 business days this month, 879,616 326,017 1,195,250 56,327 300,700 
25 business days last mon, 313,150 774,000 1,122,000 100,000 25,000 
Exports From N. Y., FROM eet To Ocr. 18. 








Wheat Flour, bbls............; oo. /28,041 1,188,674 
Rye PiGUr, DO B.ccccccccececece coe 2,820 5,5 
Corn Meal, bbls........ccccccccorce 40,969 53.828 
NVSIORE OUSIN s0.50.0008055 weMasecese 2,146,885 3,086,513 
RMI seve sindinsccncenesncatye 1,759,299 1,413,468 
PPO, CUBR i ascccrcanccds oawnamexa 81,446 12,487 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Sep, 21. Oct. 25. 

FLour—Superf to Extra State $490 @560 $420 @435 
Common to Fancy Western... 495 @530 445 @470 
Extra Western... .....2.. cee 35 @ 8 50 445 @800 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 580 @750 500 @775 
Mixed to Extra Southern..... 540 @850 500 @900 
RYE FLour—Fine and Super 340 @425 315 @410 
CoRN MEAL..........- - 415 @475* 410 @4 85 
WHEAT—Canada Whi 118 @135 108 @1 25 
Western White........ 118 @145 108 @1 35 
Southern White......... 120 @1i145 112 @135 
All kinds of Red..... tovseweeas 85 @ 125 68 @ 1 12% 
Corn—Yellow...... in cabsecans 9% @ %6 711 @ 8% 
Re 84 @ 87 82 @ &% 
Mix 7 @ 80 C5k6@ 66% 
OaTs— Western 48 @ 50 47 @ 49 
State..... 45 @ 47 44 @ 46 
Southern. 34 @ 40 35 @ 40 

EE; ve00% 76 @ 78 70 @ 72 
BARLEY . 2.000. .ccesvccccoccose 70 @ 81 85 @1 00 
White Beans. ...0csssccrcseee 064@ 112% 105 @110 
Hay, in bales pee 100 Ibs...... 45 0 50 @ 7 
Corton—Middl 3% 2%@ 12 


ings, perlb.... 
Rice, per 100 lbs......... ° 
Hops, crop of nag per lb. 

iiss 


13% 1 
215 @ 3 a7 
10 5 





PorkK—Mess. per 













Prime. ver bbl......... 1500 @1525 1400 @i4 10 
BEEF—Repacked Mess., 13 25 (@l14 50 (@13 00 
COURISY MIOEB. oo ccccsesine 1150 @1200 950 (@i0 00 
Hoas, Dressed corn, per iv .. 54Q 6 
Lard, in bbls. perlb .......... uy@ 11% 104%@ 11% 
BuTTER—Western, per lb..... 12 @ i7 122 @ 19 
DUNES SORT Sse. . ccd C8Fs 4 @ 2% 15 @ 27 
Nr 44:0 7 43@ 8 
Ecos—Fresh, per dozen...... 18 @ 18% 
FEATHERS, Live Geese perlb. 44 @ 52 44 @ 82 
SEED—Clover, per Ib........... @ 10 94@ 10k 
Timothy, per bushel.. ........ 175 @275 175 @250 
Su@ar, Brown, per lb......... %@ 9 54@ 8 
Mo assEs, New-Orleans, prgl 50 @ 52 37 @ 40 
CorFEE, Rio, per ]b........... %@ 11% 9%@ 12 
TosBacco—Kentucky, &c. pr jb 7@ WU 7@ 15 
Seed Leaf, per Ib.............. @ 2 6@ 2% 
WooL-Domestic fleece, per lb. 27 @ 46 30 @ 50 
Domestic, pulled, per lb. ..... 25 f 38 @ 4 
Hemp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton. 105 (@125 120 @i40 
Dressed American, per ton... .180 @195 175 _(@100 
pf ee eee 9%@ 10 
Ot CAKE, perton............. 33 00 (@4200 3250 @é41 00 
PoTATOES—Peach Blow... ,.. 175 @225 
Mereers, per bbl. ............. 150 @20 125 @175 
Junes and Dykemans, per bbl. 112 @137 100 @1 37 
Sweet Virginia, perbbl ...... 200 @275 125 @150 
Sweet Delaware, per bbl...... 250 @275 150 @175 
TuRNtPs—Rutabagas, per bbl, 75 @100 
Onions, per bbl..... ......... 25 @150 125 @200 
CaBBaGEs, per 100............. 200 @500 150 @w4i00 
SquasHEes, Marrow, per bbl.. 100 @ 1 12 50 @ 75 
TOMATOBs, per bush.......... 18 @ 25 25 @® 37 
PumPpkiIns—Cheese, per 100... 400 @600 
CRANBERRIES, per bbl......... 10 60 (@i2 00 
AppLEs—Common, Per bb] 150 @200 
Prime winter, Per bbl...... 225 @300 
) ene gy per bbl 4600 @600 
OMMON, ...00e cececesseseces 2235 @250 
PoULTRY—Fowls, per Ib....... “4 @ 
Chickens, per pair........ ... 546 @ 7% 
Ducks, per pair...... fhe Saindeas> 62 @100 
Turkeys, per lb..... ...... ae uM“ @ 15 
Geese, per lb.......... 8 @ 12 
Pigeons, wild, per doz. 100 @1 25 
Partridge, per pair.... 75 @100 
Prairie Hens, per pai 75 @100 
Rabbits, per pair......... te 25 
V enison—Carcass, per lb...... 12 @ 12% 





New-York Live Stock MarxEt.—The Cattle Markets 
have been largely supplied during the past five weeks ; 
the city receipts footing up 22,808 head, or an average of 
4,562 against a weekly average for all last year of -3,138. 
Low prices have necessarily prevailed. Receipts and 








EEE 
prices have varied as follows: Week ending Sept. 22, 
5,305 head, tc. lower.—Sept. 29, 4,095, $c. higher—Oct. 
6, 3,785, ic. higher—Oct. 13, 4,652, rates unchanged — 
Oct. 19, 4,971, #c. lower.—Prices Oct. 19 were: For first 
quality 8ic. @ 9c.; medium 8c, @ Sic. ; common, 64c. 
@ Tic. ; poorest, 5c. @ 6c. Average of all sales 7c. @ 
7}c. These are the rates per pound for the estimated net 
or dressed weight. 

SHEEP anD LamBs.—Receipts for the past five weeks 
65,534, which varies but little for the same period of last 
month. Prices are about as five weeks ago, or 3}@4c. per 
ib live weight ; good Lambs are worth 4¢ @ 5ic., and a 
few fat sheep bring 4}c. Market generally depressed. 

Hoas.—Arrivals have been very heavy, completely over- 
stocking the market. For the five weeks just ended the 
receipts foot up 64,764. Prices have declined, ranging 
Oct. 19th at 44c. @ 4% c. per Ib gross for corn-fed, and 4c. 
@ Ate. for still hogs. Warm weather unfavorable ; mar- 
= inactive with a large number of hogs on hand un- 
sold. 

The Weather has been really beautiful during 
most of the past month, that is for gathering orops and 
out-door-work ; it has been too dry for winter grain. In 
this latitute vegetation is still uninjured by frost. Ovr 
DAILY WEATHER Norss, condensed, read: Sept. 22, 23, 


clear, cool (40°)—24, rain A. M,, clear and cool P. M.— 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30, mild and clear—30, clear, warm, 
and shower at night.——October 1, clear, warm, shower 
at night—2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, clear and warm, fine for ripen- 
ing corn—7, northeast ‘rain storm—8, 9, clear, cool—10 
milder—I1, 12, clear A. M., cloudy P. M.--13, rain P. M. 
—14, clear, warm—I5, cool, a little white frost—16, 17, 
18, 19, clear, warm, with a few foggy mornings—20, a fine 
summer-day—21, cloudy—22, 23, cloudy, foggy, and fre- 
quent misty rains—24, cloudy A. M., rain P. M.—25, clear 
and quite cool. 
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Write only on One Side of a Sheet. 
a ed P 
We are compelled again to say, that articles intended 
to be put in type should never be written on both sides of 
the paper. There are several reasons for this ; we will 
name but two: Type metal marks similarly to a lead 
pencil, and usualty [when the compositor (type-setter) 
has finished one side, the other is all marked over with 
the type, or type-dust. In preparing “copy,” the editor 
has frequent occasion to cut a sheet, and this makes bad 
work with anything written on the back. 
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Paper Mills Dry—This Number Delayed, 

We usually put this paper to press, and mail it in time 
to have each number reach the most of our readers on or 
before the first day of the month of date; but the dry 
weather for the past three months has caused low water 
in most streams, thus jstopping many paper mills, and it 
was with difficulty that we obtained, even at a late date, 
sufficient paper of the right quality and size—none of that 
usually in market being adapted to our purpose. We 
generally intend to keep 400 or 500 reams ready made in 
store, but the large extra editions called for lately by new 
subscribers, used up the regular stock of paper on hand. 
We expect to be ready for any emergency hereafter. 

P. S.—Printing paper arrived. This number will still 
be mailed to regular subscribers on or before Nov. Ist. 


————— 
(= The actual circulation of the Agriculturist to 
regular subscribers, is believed to be much larger 


than that of any other Agricultural or Horticultural 
Journal in the world, 


ABrbhertisements, 


Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be received at 
latest by the 18th of the preceding month. - 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 


Twenty-five cents per line of for each insert hout 
a 9 vere make a line. if -y jeplayed. : im. 4 

ne whole column nes) or more, $30 
#" Business Notices Fifty cents per ae pL: 


FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 
ae conte yer lime 7 on -, each insertion. 
me whole column nes), or more, $11 umn. 
€e™ Business Notices twenty cents ene re - 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


cents per line ; $38 per column. 
usiness Notices Sizty-five cents per line. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 
Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of 
i Game, &e. fee ee 


Grain, Eggs, Poultry. ° ’ 
HAI & EMENS, 226 Front-st., New-York. 


Thi 
L <a 


G 
Refers to the Editor American pgrecelertes. 
‘+ RR. H. Haydock, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 


0 NURSERYMEN—A Boy, 17 

ld, table parentage, who speaks both 
te English ‘and German Languages well and corres desires 
a situation with a nurseryman to learn t 079 ddress 
Miss Augusta Fredericke, ‘New Durham, #f Co.,N.J, « 
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American Farmers’ Encyclo- 
pedia. 


THE MOsT COMPREHENSIVE WORK on American Agriculture; 
Gnd a work of real value. 

Twelve hundred pages, seventeen Lithographic Plates, be- 
sides other iljustrations. 

Price FouR DOLLARS. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. Catalogue of Agricultural Books sent gratis to all appli- 


cants. 
A. O. MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
140 Fulton Street, New-York. 


MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 

The new work on this subject by C. L. Flint, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture, contains the most 
Fecent infermation on all matters connected with the Dairy, in- 
cluding a full explanation of Guenon’s method of selecting 
eows, the feeding, management an: diseases of dairy stock; a 
treatise on the dairy furming of Holland, translated from the 
German; the modes of muking the most celebrated English, 
Dutch and Italian Cheese, &c.,&c. 12mo.,416 pp. Price $1 25. 


Published by 
A. O. MOORE, New-York. - 
LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. | ) 
RICKEY, MALLORY & CO,, Cincinnati, and 
WILLIAMS & CO., Boston 

And for sale by booksellers and periodical agents generally. 


WILEY & HALSTED, 
351 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
_KEMP-ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING; 


OR, 
HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN. 

Intended as a general Guide, in choosing, Forming or Improving 
an Estate (froma Quarter of an Acretua Hundred Acres inex- 
tent), with reference to both Designaad Execution. By Edward 
Kemp. Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. Beautifully il- 
lustrated with several hundred Plans, Sections, and Sketches of 
Gardens and Gaiden Objects, Being « complete fac-simile of 
the English Edition, 1 vul.,12mo. $2. 

Notice of the work from the Gardener’s Chronicle (London). 
* A carcfal examination of this book on!y enables us toconfirm 

our previously €xpressed opinion of its merits, We have pe- 

rused it with very great pleasure and advantage, and we lay it 
down with the conviction that it is the best book on pure gar- 
den design in the English language "’ 
“ This is just the book that thousands want.”—N. Y Observer. 
“It should be found iu the hands of every man who makes 
even the slightest pretensious to Gardening.”—Philade/phia 


City Item. 
wr This work will be supplied to Clubs, Societies, and the 
Trade, at a liberal discount, and will also be mailed and pre- 
paid to any part of the United States on the receipt of the price. 
W. & H, also publish the fullowing valuable works suitable 
for premiums, &c. 
The new revised edition of DOWNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT 
TREES OF AMERICA. Revised, corrected and greatly enlsrged, 
by Charles Downing. 1 thick Vol. 12 mo. 779 pages. Cloth, 


$1 50. . } 

“ Altogether the Vade Mecum of this country—indispensable 
e the Fruit Grower and invaluable to the Amateur.—Horticul 

wrist. ° 

DOWNING (A.J.) COTTAGE RESIDENCES; ora Series of ‘De- 
signs for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas, and their Gar- 

dens and Grounds, adapted to North America. Illustrated by 
numerous Engravings. Third Edition. 8vo. Cloth, $2. 

* Here are pleasant precepts, suited to every scale of fortuhe 
among us; and general maxims which may be studied with al- 
most equal profit by the househulder in the crowded city and the 
man of taste whoretires with a fall purse, toembody his own 
ideas of a rural home.” 

DOWNING’S WIGHTWICK’S HINTS TO ,YOUNG ARCHITECTs. 
Calcutated to facilitate their practical operation; with addi- 
tional Notes and Hints to Persons about Building in the Coun- 
try. 8vo. Cloth, $1 50. 

FAIRBAIRN (WM.) C. E., F. R.S., Etc. ON THE AppLi- 
cation OF CasT AND WRovuGHT IRON TO BUILDING PUR- 
poses 1 Vol, 8vo. Numerous cuts, Cloth, $2, 

“ No ene can do without this book.”—Scientific Amer. 
HATFIELD (R. G.) THE AMERICAN HOU-E CARPENTER. A 

Treatise upon Architecture, Coraices and Mouldings, Fram- 

ing, Doors, Windows and Stairs; together with the most im- 

portant principles of Practical Geometry. New, thoroughly 

revised and improved edition, with aout 150 additional pages 

and numerous additional plates. 1! Vol. 8vo. $2 59, 

7 House Carpenter ought to possess one of these books ; 
it is indisputably the best Compendiam of it.formation on this 

that has hitherto been published ’—Journal of Com. 

Er DLEY’S HORTICULTURE, with additions by A. J. Down- 
ing. 1 Vol. i2mo, Cloth, $1,25. 

LOUDON’S GARDENING—For Ladies and Companion to the 
F len+Edited with additions, by A. J. Downing. 
I Vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. Chemistry in tis Ap- 
lication to Agriculture and Physiology. By Justus Liebig 
Edited from his manuscripts by Piayfair and Gregory. From 

the 4th London édition. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

LIEBIG'S PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. With 
special reference to the late researches made in England. 
I Vol. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents. 

PARSONS. THE ROSE—I\s History, Poetry, Culture and Clas- 
sification. With engravin In one Vol. 12me. New edi- 
tion, with additions. Cloth, $1. 

REID (DAViD BOSWELL M. D.,F. R S. E..) VENTILA- 
TION IN AMERICAN DWELLINGS; with a Series of Diagrams, 

Examples in Different Classes of Habitation. By 


David Sewail Reid, M. D., F. R. 8. E., Fellow of the Royal 
burg ; to which is added an Intro- 


pew of Physicians, Edin 
eg | Outline of the Fiepress of Improvement in Ventila- 
tion. By Elisha Harris, M. D., late Physician in Chief of the 
N. ¥: Quarantine Hospitals. I Vol. &mo., containing about 
100 diagrams colored and plain. $2. 
** Wecan only say in conclusion, that the subject is one of 
rsonal interest and national importance, and Dr. Reid has 
done a great service to the American people by the publication 
of this work.” —Sci American. . 
“One of the most serviveable laborers in this cause has beén 
Dr. Reid of Eugland, whose most exceilent work entitled ‘Ven- 
just been published by 














tilation in ,Ame*ican Dweilings.’ bas 
Wiley & Halsted.”—New York Times. . 


A FEW AGENTS wanted to go South. 

DERBY & JACKSON, No. 119 Nassau-st, N. Y¥., wish to 
give ent to a few experienced and responsible BOOK 
AGENTS, for the Winter and Spring months. To those who 
can the West reference as to capacity and experience in can- 


a liberal salary wiil be paid. 





one others need apply. 





‘DUSSIA OR BASS MATS, selected 


ding and tying. GUNNY, BAGS, 
soba he runt poor ® 


san by 











VOLUME XIV OF 
THE ; HORTICULTURIST 


will commence with January, 1859. 


This popular journal 
ESTABLISHED BY A. J. DOWNING IN 1846, 
and now Edited by J. Jay Sm. TH, 
Embraces within its scope 

The Description and Cuitivation of Fruit and Fruit Trees, 
of Flowers, Flowering Plants and Shrubs, aad of all Edible 
Plants; Gardening as an Art of Taste, with Designs for Orna- 
mental or Landscape Gardening; Rural Architecture, with De- 
signs for Rural Cottages and Viilas, Farm Houses, Lodges, 
Gates, Vineries, Ice-Houses, &c., and the Planting and Culture 
of Forest and Ornamental Trees. ; 

The correspondence of the Horticulturist presents the experi- 
ence of the most intelligent cultivators in America; its superior 
illustrations and instructive and agreeable articles make it 
eagerly sought after by the general reader interested in country 
life. To all persons alive to the improvement of their gardens, 
orchards, or country seats; to scientific and practical cultivators 
of the soi!; to nurserymen and commercial! gardeners, this jour- 
nal, giving the latest discoveries and improvements, experiments 
and acquisitions in Horticulture and those branches of know- 
ledge connected with it, is invaluable. 

The work is issued on the first of each month, in the best style 
of the periodical press, each number containing forty-eight 
pages, embellished with original engravings. At the end of the 
year it will make a volume of six hundred pages, beautifully 
illustrated with over one hundred engravings, many of them 
drawings of fruit and flowers from nature. 

TERMS: 


One copy, one year, in adyance 
“ “ : two years, “a “ 
Four copies to one address, one year, 

THE EDITION WITH COLORED PLATES. 


jades.coued Seuene Five DoLiars. 

Swe penta, swe rcccscvenas EIGHT DOLLARs. 

Four copies to one address, one year FIFTEEN DOLLARs. 

FIFTY‘CENTS WILL BE INVARIABLY ADDED TO ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
UPON WHICH PAYMENT IS DELAYED OVER THREE MONTHS. 

Specimen numbers mailed upon receipt of their price. 

Plain edition, 18 cents, colered edition, 42 cents. 

The Postage on the HORTICULTURIST 1s only eighteen cents a 
year, if paid quarterly,in advance, at the office of the subscriber. 
“ Volumes commence with the January number, are indexed 
accordingly, and we send from that number, unless otherwise 
ordered, but subscriptions may commence with any number at 
the option of the subscriber. . 

Bound Volumes, in cloth, for 1852, $3 50. Volumes for 1854, 
’5, 6, ‘7, 8, $2 50 each. Ra ; f 
The publisher would invite the introduction of 

THE HORTICULTURIST, 
in neighborhoods, by the formation of Clubs, as a most desirable 
means of information to all lovers of Rural Art, Gardeuing, and 
Architecture. ‘ ‘ hae ; : 

We hope that every subscriber and friend will'consider himse!f 
duly authorized to act as an Agent. 

Subscriptions should be addressed to 

C. M. SAXTON. Publisher, 
25 Park Row, New York. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor. 


AN AMERICAN BOOK FOR AMERICAN FARMERs!! 


advance 


One copy, one year, in 
ow 





It treats of the disease peculiar to the American climate. ; 

It recommends simple modern remedies instead of dangerous 
poisons. 

It teaches how tokeep your horse in good health, and how to 
cure him if he is lame or sick, 
It only costs ONE DOLLAR, and will be sent by mail prepa.d. 
A valuable catalogue of Agricultural Books will be sent gra- 
tis te all who apply. A. O: MOORE, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 

140 Fulton Street, New-York. 


FRANK FORESTER’S LAST WORK. 
Number 5 of the corienot Tricks and Traps 
entit 
TRICKS AND TRAPS OF HORSE DEALERS, 


Splendid Itlustrations, price 10 cents, (free by mail,) 
DINSMORE & CO_.,9 Spruce-st. 








. NOTICE. 
te" Having withdrawn from the Business of the “ California 
Farmer,” and WARREN & Co., I shall resume business in my 
own name from this date. J. Q. A. WARREN, 
San Francisco, July 1, 1858. 
All communications should be directed to 111 Sansome st. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FARM IN SOUTHERN MICHIGAN FOR SALE. 


I have a small farm which I wish to sell, because I don’t want 

it, lying three miles north of the village of Burr Oak, on the 

Southern Railroad, half way from Toledo to Chicago. Good 

land, good water, timber, stone, fruit of all kinds, and very 

pleasantly situated. Address me by letter, a partignlars, at 
AS. 


Barr Oak, Michigan, BETTS. 


PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid) R. SEARS, 181 Willinm-st., N. Y 


ANDRE LEROY’S) 
NURSERIES AT 
ANGERS, FRANCE. 


The rietor ofthese Nurseries—the most extensive in Eu- 
rope—has the honorto inform his numerous friends and the 
public that his Catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses, seedlings, fruit stocks, &c., for the present season, is now 
ready and at their disposition. 

The experience which he has acquired in the lastten'years by 
numerous and important invoices to the U. 8., and the special 
cultures which he has established for that market upon an area 
of over 300 acres are for his customers a sure guarantee of the 
eae eee —— of spete a ge Peart 

ply as heretofore-to F. A Bruguiere, 138 Pearl-St., 
York his sole Agent in the U.S. 1%: ; : a 

NOTE.—All advertisements or circulars bearing the name of 
Leroy Angers must not be considered as @manating from our 
house ift ey donot atthe same time mention that Mr. F. A. 


Broguiere is our Agent, Address 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, New-York. 
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eS 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, and Exotic Plants. 


PARSONS & CO., Flushing, near New-York, invite atten- 
tion to their fine stock of Hardy and Exotic Trees and Plants, 
constantly enriched by their collectors in America, and by im- 
portations from abroad. 

Their Exotic Department, occupying a number of houses, is 
full of rare and valuable Plants, and is worthy the inspection of 
visitors. The Varieties of Exotic Grapes are kept genuine by 
constant propagation from fruit-bearing vines to which two 
houses are devoted. 

Their Rose Department contains a largé assortment of all the 
finest varieties, and the best Standard sorts are cultivated in 
very large quantities, and sold at reduced rates for massing and 
dealers. They do not bud their Roses, and cannot therefore sell 
them to compete with those who have adopted that mode of 
cultivati n. No stock upon which to bud has yet been found, 
that will not sucker up and destroy the variety worked upon it 

In the Open Ground Department, they offer a large stock of 
well-grown and thrifty Fruit Trees, suitable either for the Ams- 
teur or the Dealer, including the finest kinds of Standard and 
Dwart Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Apples, &c. These are 
now offered at reduced prices. 

In the Hardy Ornamental Department will be founda large 
quantity and variety of Deciduous aud Evergreen Trees and 
Shrubs, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Garden. Of these some fine 
varieties are cultivated in very large quantities, and sold at a 
great reduction from the usual rates. Among them ure Spirzas, 
Lilacs, Forsythias, Weigeleas Stuarteas, Tatromedes, Pyrus 
japonica, Norway Spruce, Deciduous Cypress, Larch, Ash, 
Marle, Beech, Linden, and others. 

They have made the Rhododendron a speciality, and have 
cultivated it in such large quantities that they can offer it at 
greatly reduced rates. The beauty and richness of the foliage 
and > ge of this valuable shrub canuot be too highly appre - 
ciated. 

_A new feature of their establishment is the extensive propagn- 
tion of the Rare Evergreens, the cost of importing which brs 
hitherto placed them beyond the reach of any but the wealthy. 
They can thus offer at moderate rates. the fine sorts, as Podo- 
es, Retinosperum, Cephalotaxus, Thujiopesis, Taxuserecta, 
and others, 

_For Hedges, they would call attention to the Siberian Arbor 
Vite, which is far more valuable than the American, in that it 
bears transplanting well, is very close and compact in its habit 
requires no trimming, and is not affected by the coldest winter 

A general or trade Catalogue will be sent on application 
Careful attention is given to packing and forwarding 








NEW-ROCHELLE (OR LAWTON) 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
FRICES REDUCED! 

The Subscribers annouuce to their friends and customers 


that they have now 
; OVER SIX ACRES 
of the 
GENUINE NEW-ROCHELLE (OR LAWTON) 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
under cultivation, and in good condition. 


They are therefore papares to fill large orders the coming 
FALL and the next SPRING, at the following reduced prices : 


One Thousand Blackberry Plants..............$80 





Five Hundred Plants............. 41 
One Mundred Plants... 10 
PUY TUM ccosepecenccacsascvicasepeactsesess =O 
Two Doses PIAS, ..0rccccsvesevervicssedosssees | 3 
One Dozen Plants...... Sessecdes sccdcocscccctece 8 


N. B.—All Plants ordered of us will be TAKEN up and PackRD 
with the GNRATHST CARE, and UNDER OUR OWN PERSONAL 
SUPERVISION. 

Of the many THOUSANDS sent out by us last year, we have 
heard very few instances of failure, notwithstanding that they 
haye been forwarded to 

EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
ting setting out has often been entrusted to unskillful 


Printed directions for setting and cultivating are sent with 


every package. 
GEORGE SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn, 


N. B.—DREW & FRENCH, 85 Barclay-st., New-York, are 
our agents for the sale of the above, and will fill orders of the 
same quality and at the same prices as ourselves. G. 8. & CO. 


NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRIES 


BY MAIL CHEAPER THAN EVER. 

Having had such perfect success last fail in sending New Ro- 
chelie (or Lawton) Blackberry Plants BY MAIL, we shall again 
send those of suitable size carefully packed und PosTAGS PAID 
at $1.50 perdozen. Suitable sized Brinckle’s Orange Raspberry 
Plants also at $1.50 per dozen. Warranted to do well if our 
printed directions are followed. Send for our Catalogue. 

. P. BISSELL & SALTER, 
East-avenue Nnrseries, Rochester, N. ¥. 








THE LAWSON OR NEW ROCHELL 

THE NEW ROCHELLE OR LAWION } BLACKBERRY. 

A pamphlet descriptive of the above fruit, stating its origin, 

history, characteristics and culture; sent on receipt of six 
DRE RENCH, 


cents, by 
: 85 Barclay-st., New-York. 





The Allen Raspberry. 


I again offer for sale a limited number of pants of this - 
= hardy, well tried, and much approved fruit. It aes. 
sort of Winter protection nor Summer support. Directions for 
planting and cultivation will be furnished to order, ani with 
—_ peckage 4 —, ann 
rice, one dollar per dozen; seven ars per hu a; 

dollars pet theesans. Orders, inclosing he meceen daeer 
the undersigned, will be promptly alt | C4 Ist October 


nilack Rock, N. Y., Sept. 1858: _— ——" 
EDGE PLANTS.—500,000 Osage Or- 


ange Plants, For sale 4 
J. M. McCULLOUGH & SON. 
200 Main-st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FELD, GARDEN AND FLOWER 
SEEDS of all kinds, and pure and choicest variet 














248 Front-street, New-York, 


ANDRE LEROY, Angers, France. 





sale a: wholesale andretailby R. L. ALLEN, 191 ie ted 
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Dutch Bulbous Roots. 


We have received our usual shipments of DUTCH BULBS 
all inthe finest condition, large and sound ; and unlike those 
—— sold at auction in this market every seuson, they are 

he first selection of first class Buibs obtained in Holland the 
resent Summer. In addition to 
YACINTHS, POLYANTHUS NARCISSUS, TU 
JORGUILEE OCUS, CROWN IMPERIALS, 
FRITTILLARIAS, GLADIOLUS, IRIS, IXIA8, 
LILIES, LE NARCISSUS, ARUMS, 
ANEMONES, RANUNCULUS, SCIL- 
LAS, BABIANAS & DIELYTRAS, 
We have a choice collectior. of 
LACHENALIAS, 
OXALIs, i 
CYCLAMENS, . 
which should be potted immediately. 
i Also, 
RED AND WuiTE LILIEs OF THE VALLEY, 
TREE PcEONIES, 6 sorts, $2 each, 
Hiszaacesus Se, 10 % varieties, 30 cts. eachy 
c., &c., &e, . 

Priced CATALOGUES contail.ing directions for Planting, &c., 
mailed on application. 

COLLECTION OF BULBOUS ROOTS. 
ASSORTMENTS OF 


LIPS, 














6 Fine named Hyacinths for pots or glasses.......----- 

1 Polyanthus Narcissus. ........seeeseeceneeee $1 00 

2 Doub TEliIPS.... 2. .cvcesccces 

7 Mized Crotae, .6..cccedcccccccsees Shek ab shen ches seebe 
ASSORTMENTS OF 

6 Fine Double and Single named Hyacinths..,......... 

6 Fine Single and Double Tulips............ 

12 Fine Mixed Crocus ..... de oBaces ddoencsed 

3 Double Narcissus.,.... ... 

3 MEMOS TPIS, 2.2.0. snc csecoccs 


2 Polyanthus Narcissus : 
ASSORTMENTS OF 

12 Double and Single named Hyacinths................. 
25 Mixed Crecus 
12 Double and Single named Tulips........... 
3 Polyanthus Narcissus 
6 Double Narcissus............- 
@ OERGON BW: 2 i055. .5 csc caust ts 
3 Crown Imperials.............. 
2 Bulbocodium Vernums....... 
D PPameeatieees WU TIRIIATN 6 55s 60 5.5 5005s cde siicnesic cn 

Fine ENGLISH DevuBLE HOLLYHOCK SEED, 19 cts. per packet. 
: J. M. THORBURN & CO., Seedsmen, 

15 John-st., New-York. 





Bulbous Roots, 
Just arrived by Steamer, a splendid collection of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, &c., &c. 
To secure early flowers for the Parlor or Conservatory, pur- 
chase at once at 
RRIDGEMAN'’S, 878 Broadway, New-York. 
Priced Catalogues on application. 





Cherry Stones, Tree Seeds, &c. 


The subscriber’s stock of mazzard pits, are now to hand in the 
best condition for germination. $7 per bushel. Preserved in 
sand from select trees, $10 per bushel. Dealers and Nursery- 
men ordering largely at reduced rates. 

A Catalogue of 200 kinds tree seedson application, 

A_very large stock of OSAGE ORANGE, ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS, &«., at low rates. 

The Nursery contains one of the finest collections of trees in 
the Country. Catalogues gratis. 

THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Germantown Nurseries, ° 
near Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENEVA NURSERY, 
IMPORTANT TO ORCHARDISTS AND PLANTERS. 
The superiority of Trees and Plants grown on a clay and 

gravelly soil, well under-drained, is beginning to be duly appre- 
ciated. Theivcreasing demand and general satisfaction which 
our Trees have given, has induced us to plant extensively, which 
enables usto furnish Trees and Plants of the finest quality, 
and in any desirable quantity, at very low prices. Our stock 
consists in part, of the following : 

Standard and dwarf Pears, standard and dwarf Apples, stand- 
ard and dwarf Cherries, Peach, Plum, Apricots, Lawton Black- 
berry, Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries. Strawberry Plants, 
together with all desirable Fruits iu cultivation, 

Also the new and hardy Grapes of recent introduction, of Del- 
aware, Rebecca, Concord, Diana, Hartford Prolific und foreign 
sor's for culture under glass. 

The Green-house and Ornamental Department receives parti- 
cular attention, and embraces all that is most desirable of Ever- 
green Trees, Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, Roses, an extensive 
collection of Bulbous Flower Ruo's. 

Also for Nurserymen, fine stocks of Seeditings of Cherry, 
Plum, Pear, Apple, and Quince Stocks; Manetti Rose Stocks 
and Trees in all stages of growth. 

Catalogues furnished on application by enclosing stamp. 

W. T. & E. SMITH, 

Sept. 1858, Geneva, N, Y. 








George D. Kimber, 
Fiusniné, L. L., 
NUSE? BY MAN 
and dealer in 
ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK. 


Linneus and Prince Albert Rhubarb; New Rochelle or Law- 
ton, and Newman's Thornless Blackberry; and Orange and 
Hudson River Antwerp Raspberry plants, in quantity as desired. 
Cataiogues furnished gratis. 


ATAWBA GRAPE 


Catawba Grape Roots—one year’s growth—for sale, 


$15 per 1,000, well packed. 
J. M. McCULLOUGH & SON, 
200 Main-st., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





ROOTS.—200,000 


Price 





KING PHILIP CORN, $1 50 per bushel; 

Improved Early Dent Corn $1 per bu. ; both good fi d. 

No charge for bags or carting todepot. Cash with order. 
Leland Station, Ill.,(onC. B.& Q.R RR.) L. MARTIN. 





HINESE TARTAR SHEEP, for Sale.— 


My stock of the above breed of Sheep, being larger than I 
require, I offer a few of them for sale; the Mutton and breeding 
qualities are too well known, to need any criticism here, 

Address R WISTAR. Phi'adelphia, Pa, 





LDERNEY BULL for sale, thorough- 
bred—two years old, a very superior 1. Apply t 
THOMAS W. SATTERTHWALTE, 
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JOHN MILNE, 
Grapery & Green-House Builder, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


Frames and Sashes for Hot-Houses. Green and Hot-Houses 
and Conservatories erected, and warranted. 


ENK’S KITCHEN PRESS—To press 


corned beef, tongue, and head-cheese. 
It renders meat tender, expels the superfluous grease and 
keeps it juicy and in snug shape. 
6 press potatoes, squash, turnips, etc., renders them dry and 
mealy. 
To squeeze oranges, lemons, or other fruit to make water ices, 
syrups, etc, 
To squeeze currants granes and berries, to make jelly, wine, 
syrups, etc. Apples, to make cider. 
To press roots and herbs to make extracts, tinctures, press 
curds, etc. 
_The most useful and economical article you can have in your 
kitchen, 
Prices—5 inches, $1 75. 6 inches, $2. 8 inches, $3. 
Manufactured and so!d by 8. W. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Tea Kettle, 534 Broadway. 


([HERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, &c., of 
reliable quality and various descriptions, among which 
are those particularly suited for Horticultural purposes, 
which register the coldest and warmest degree of tempera- 
ture during the 24 hours, in the absence of the observer. For 
sale by D. EGGERT & SON, 239 Pearl st. 


Cane Mills and Distilleries. 
GENERAL COPPER-SMITH WORK. 
Distilleries of all kinds, for making brandy and alcohol from 
Chinese Syrup. Steam and horse cane mills, syrup pans,skim- 


mers, dippers, syrup guages and pumps, brewing apparatus, by 
steam or fire.” JOHN W. REID, 11 Old-slip.. 














Agricultural Implements 


of all kinds, for sale by J. B. RYAN, Importer of Hardware, 
114 Yonge-st., Toronto, Canada West. a‘ 
Manufacturers of above goods wil! send their lists. 


CAUTION, 


All persons are hereby cautioned against using, making or 
vending any machines ia violation of. CHAS. W. CAHOON’S 
Patent for SOWING SEED and GRAIN BROADCAST, is- 
sued Sept. Ist, A. D. 1857, and re-issued on the 1th day of May 
last. Suits have already been commenced against A. Leach 
the assignee of Aaron Ring, for using and selling machines _un- 
der the Ring patent; and also against the manufacturer of the 
Ring Machines. Andany person who shall hereafter be found 
using or vending any ot the Ring Machines, or in any way vio- 
lating said Cahoon’s patent, will be prosecuted immediately. 
June 1, 1358. D. H. FURBISH, Proprietor. 


D. H. Foursisu, Esq. Boston, May 21,1858. 
Dear Sir :—I have examined with care the model of a broad- 
cast sower, deposited in the Patent Office by Aaron Ring, and 
am cleariy of the opinion that machines made according to that 
mode! would be infringements of the Letters-Patent 1e-1ssued 
tothe assignees of Charles W. Cahoon, on the 1!th of May in- 
stant. Yours respectfully, 

GEORGE T. CURTIS. 


D._H. Furstsn, Esq. PorTLAND, June 1, 1858. 

Dear Sir :—Having seenthe machine of Avron Ring in opera- 
tion, I entertain no doubt of its being an infringement of the 
patent issued to C. W. Cahoon’s assignees. 
Yours truly, EDWARD FOX. 








EXCELSIOR FAN MILL 
Will clean 60 Bushels of Grain per hour. 
COMBINED POTATO DIGGER AND DOUBLE MOLD 
BOARD PLOW, will turn out from 10 to 15 acres per day. 
HORSE POWERS AND THRESHING MACHINES, the 
best and easiest working powers in use. 

‘LOVER HULLERS with SEPARATORS, 

AND SAW. DOG POWERS. 

CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES HAY PRESSES. 
CORN SHELLERS, eds. dae STALK CUTTERS, 


At Wholesale andjRetail at the 
NORTH RIVER AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. 
60 Cortlandt Street, 
New-York City. 


MPROVED IRON FARM MILL—Will 


grind all kinds of Grain, also Corn and Cob—can be driven 
with one or more horses, aad will grind 4 to !5tushe!s per hour 
We consider it the only efficient and durable Iron Mill in use, 
and is just what is required by the Farmer and Planter. Price 
$50. Price with bolt for making familv flour, $75. 


7 “ r s 
ORSE-POWERS AND THRESHERS 
—Of great variety, most approved patterns. 

CORN SHELLERS—For hand or horse-power, wil! she!! 
clean 200 to 1,500 bushels per day. 
FAN MILLS—Hay and Stalk Cutters; Sansage Cutters; 
Pumps; Water Rams; Vegetable Boilers; Weuther Vanes: 
Grain Mills ; Smut Machines, and machinery of all kinds, of 
most approved kinds, and at low prices. For sale by 

R. L. ALLEN, 19: Water-st. 








6sTENHE WONDERFUL PUMP.”—This 


pump works by hand in all depths to 150 feet! War- 
ranted. Prices from $16 to $60. Adiress 
JAMES M. EDNEY, 147 Chambers-st., N. Y. 


WV ILLARD'S ROOT CUTTER—A new 

pattern eee to any, It does not slice—but leaves 
vegetables in small broken poyy that there is no liability 
for an animal tochoke, Willcut one bushel per minute, Price 








61 William 8t., N. ¥. 
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METROPOLITAN WASHING MA- 
CHINE—Washes with little labor rapidly and clean—de- 
scribed n cept. Agriculturist. Price $10. 
WISNER’ WASHING MACHINE, described in March 
Agriculturist. Price $5 50. Forsale by 
Rk. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st, 


MEAT CUTTERS 


Of the best Quality. 
CYLINDERS POLISHED AND A FLANGE NEXT THE 
CRANK END. 

Knives of No. 1 cast steel, tempered equal to the hest cut 
lery, sharpened ready for use, and reversable when dull, seldom 
if ever requiring grinding. 

Every wedge and knife precisely alike, fastened m with a 
thumb screw, so that they can be taken out, cleaned and replaced 
without trouble. 

. OBSERVE THESE POINTS. 

In buying a sausage cutter, get the best and most convenient 
article at \ittle more than the price of a common one. 

Prices of the various sizes (at wholesale only) furnished 
application to the only manufacturers of the above pattern 
quality. JAS, L. HAVEN & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


TOVE POLISH.—A very superior article 
for family use ; it is clean. durable, and brilliant, and exceeds 


any thing of the kind in the market. It is alsoa great saving of 
labor. QUARTERMAN & SON, 114 John-st. New-Yor “ 


HEALTHY BREAD 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 





























Ames 
ene ALWAYS BUY THE BEST ! 
FE Many thousand families m the 
DIETETIC testify te the senerienie of aa 
nr 8 of + 
SALERATUS. article over all others; indeed, it 
pa ny wat oe fair trial to con- 
y intelligent person. 
‘There are tho of sufferers 
J AMES — dvapepsia, decayed teeth, 
other 1 
PYLES system brought on by the oe of 
; poe ye an beers 3 Fig J a 
8 : " » lon 
DIETETIC the * puny-faced child” of the pres 
SALERATUS. sent day, without cunstitution, and 
tik ft tone iss S teaparitied 
in food, 
JA MES How much longer, good mothers, 
YLE’S S this state ofthings to Jast? Ask 
for . : 
P JAMES PYLE’S 
_ DIZTETICSALERATUS, 
Prep tye = rss FROM EVERY 13- 
. ’ a t 
stomach Pap en itselt ns ipa 
If you want nice Biscuit, Cake. 
JAMEs ge. pou can me nothing to equal 
‘ our Grocer you 
‘i other, No doubt he will tell you 
YLE’S itis no better than any other, in 
order to get rid of his old stock, or 
DIETETIC panty ry bog he can realise 
r profit; but persevere until 
you get it, and , 
SALERATUS. JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
J AMES * The redainets of He ye 
e ivals to imitate o 7 - 
f PYLE’S fies much in our faver. The pnd 
: and quarters with’ the came ot 
an ¥ e 
MER ATUS; | Seer ts Uttineroe 
SALER ATUS, STREET, New York. Sold by 
Grocers generally. 
LOOD AND WOOL MANURE.—Pe- 


ruvian Guano, Bone Dust. Land Plaster, Super Phosphate, 
all of best and most reliable quality, and on the best terms. 
For sale by R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st. 


Bone Manure. 


SAWINGS, TURNINGS AND CRUSHFD BONES FOR 
Sale by the Manufacturers in large or small] quantities. 
A. LISTER & CO,. 
Tarrytown, 
Westchester Co., N. Y¥. 


To Practical Farmers and Dealers 
in Fertilizers. 








The V4ATLONAL FERTILIZER, « moiern 
compost, is prepared under tho direct superintendence of 
L. Harper, LL.D., formerly Professor of Analytical Chemis- 
try and Agriculture in the State University of Missiasippi.-as 
also State Geologist. Its basés is the Green Sand Mar op 
New-Jersey, which is chemically combined with axd 
pure animal bone, Letters Patent for this and 
countries haye.been granted. It is unliesitatingly accredi 
superior to Peruvian Guano, strengthening thé soil, and 
yond the possibility of exhausting land where applied. q 
énucrease in the yield ts and is 
largely angmented 3 while it con 


source of fertility. ba rt iad aha 


For s 

ad lands, and where other manures have failed, 
we ask but ome éeéad, trusting solely upon the rare 
constituents which this Fertilizer abundantly and 
which are so erholly es in an 
article of Fertility, such as is here re ted. 
We would beg the attention of Farmers to its use Poors 
Autumn for Winter grain, and to the fact that it has 

the rot in potatoes after jecay has commenced. ] 
ton of 2000 Ibs., $35. For ali detatféd particulars, 
directions and recommendations, apply or send to 
of The National Fertilizing Co,, 37 
Street, 

JOS. C. CANNING, Agent, New-York, 


We would distinctly give notice (as abortive imitations 








a pr 


been made) that we have sso 





$10, Forsale by R, L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st, 


—* 


and attempted infringements upon our Patent have 
connection whatever 
other Fertilizing Companies of any character or '° 
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PREMIUMS! 


—~o—- 

We purpose to make the next volame of the Agricul- 
turist far superior even to the present one,‘in greater va- 
riety of topics, in more and better engravings, in short in 
every respect. We also desire to extend its circulation 
into tens of thousands of families where it is now un- 
known. To accomplish this, we offer to those who will 
assist in the work, the following premiums, which are cer- 
tainly liberal, if the cost of the paper, and the low price at 
which it is furnished be taken into account. | 

{ce It will be seen that the Premiums in each case 
(except No. X) depend upon a given number of names, 
and not upon competition between tnknown persons; so 
that every person knows exactly what he or she is work- 


Premium I ,—A liberal distribution of valuable seeds 
will be made during next Winter, to aux regular subscri- 
bers alike, whether single or in clubs, and whether re- 
ceived from agents, or otherwise. 

Premium Ii.—We have, 150 pieces of the genuine 

tlantic Cablemeach piece being four inches in length, 
with the ends secured by brass ferules. One of these 
will be presented to each of the first received 150 cluos of 
six subscribers at $5. (N. B.—Twenty-one cents extra 
must be sent to pre-pay postage on the Cable.) 

Premium IIZ.—Any person sending in a club of 
10 subscribers at $8, may ordera free copy of either Vol. 
XVI or Vol. XVII, which will be sent in numbers post-paid. 


Premium IV.—Any person sending 15 subscribers 
and $12, will be entitled to ,16 copies (that is one extra 
copy), for the coming year. 


Premium WV.—Any person sending 25 subscribers 
and $20, will be entitled to both Volumes XVI and XVII, 
sent in numbers post-paid. (N. B.—If $21 be sent, the two 
Volumes will be bound neatly in one cover, and forward- 
ed post-paid.) 

Premium WI,—Any person sending in $24 for 30 
subscribers, one-third or more of them new ones, will be 
entitled to a silver cased Microscope, with the celebrated 
“ Coddington lens”—the same as fig. 4. in July No., page 
219. Price $4. (It will be safely packed and sent by 
mail, post-paid.) 

Premium WII.—Any_ person sending $32 for 40 
subscribers, (one-half new names,) will be entitled t the 
large unabridged Webster's Dictionary, containing 1,376 
3-column pages—the best and most complete work of the 
kind in the world: Price $6. (It weighs 7 lbs., and can 
be sent by express or by mail at the expense of the recipi- 
ent, after leaving the city.) 


Premium WIIE.—Any person sending in $80 for 
100 subscribers, (one-half new) will be entitled to each of 
the six above premiums. numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 


PSRGHIIIIy 


Premium IX —Impertant Change.—In 
consequence of the reduction in the price of the Best 
Sewing Machines, we are able to reduce the terms of this 
premium materially. That isto say: Any Lady or com- 
pany of Ladies sending in 144 new subscribers at the low- 
est club price (80 cents each) Will be presented with one 
of Wheeler & Wilson's best $50 Sewing Macuings, new 
from the manufactory. These $50 machines are just as 
good for all working purposes as those recently sold at 
$100. No better working machines are made. We con- 
sider this an excellent chance for hundreds of ladies to 
secure an invaluable prize at a little outlay of time and 
effort. The names can be easily gathered in single towns 
or in two or three adjoining ones (they need not all be at 
the same Post office). A committee of ladies may unite 
their efforts and secure a Sewing Machine as common 
property with as little solicitation or trouble as they could 
get up a Fair, and all they get above 80 cents each will be 


bands or other male relatives to aid them. Last year we 
received subscribers enough from single Post offices in 
Illinois, and elsewhere, to secure this premium. (See 
remarks below.) 


Premium X.—The Lady or company of Ladies 
sending the largest list of names above 144 will be pre- 
sented with a higher priced machine, that is one put up 
in an extra case. 


Remarks.—It will be noticed that any person trying 
for one of the higher premiums, and failing to get names 
enough, can still take one of fhe lower ones, according to 
the number of names obtained. ; 

Every person collecting names for premiums can send 
them in with the money as fast as received ; but if de- 
signed for premiums, a double list of the names should be 








will be kept on file by themselves to be referred to in 
making up the premium lists, when any person has com- 
pleted sending in names for Volume XVIII. 

We do not set any time for the completion of the lists, 
it being understood that these premiums are only for sub- 
scriptions for volume XVIII (1859), whenever received. 
The premiums willbe paid as soon as the names are re- 
ceived. , 

("Our offer of extra numbers to those subscribing now, 
renders it practicable to begin the canvassing at once. 
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Time Extended—A ‘ Baker’s Dozen.” 
—— 

A Western subscribersays: ‘I don’tlike your change 
from last year, in regard to the Bakers’s Dozen. You then 
gave us, new subscribers, the two extra numbers, Novem- 
ber and December, though we came in November 17th. 
Now, I have a large club partly made up; and if you will 
allow me to offer the November and December numbers 
this year free to new subscribers, who join our club early 
in November, I can soon get my microscope premium. 1 
suppose there are many others in the same situation. We 
are just getting ready to attend tothis matter, having 
been busily engaged in getting in our crops....” 

Daily requests like the above induce us to comply with 
the proposition, and to save further correspondence, and 
to put all upon the same footing, we now say that : 

Every NEW subscriber for 1859 (vol. 18), whose name is 
received during November, will receive, if desired, the No- 
vember and December numbers, free of charge. This ex- 
tends to all new subscirbers, whether coming singly or in 
clubs, or through voluntary agents, or agricultural sorie- 
ties. 

This proposal gives the recipient fourteen copies (a 
Baker’s Dozen) at the usual price of twelve copies. 
Are not two extra copies (this and the next one) something 
of a premium? 





Sce Notes on the Seed Distribution. 


Some remarks on the free distribution of seeds will be 
found on page 348. 





American Agriculturist, 


{ISSUED IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN.) 

A THoROUVGH-GoInG, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE —such as growing FIELD CROPS; orcn.r 
and @arDEN FRUITS; e@eanven VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwERs for the 
LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and our poor work around 
the DWELLING; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS 
&c. &c. 

The matter of each number will be prepared main- 
ly with reference to the month ofissue and the paper will 
be promptly and Tt mailed at least one day before 
the beginning of the month. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS for the season 
is given every month. 

Over SIX HUNDRED puarn, PracticaL, instructive 
articles will be given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all practicaL, 
WORKING MEN. % 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST Gre confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of ali sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, truly 
AMERICAN IN ITS CHARACTER. 

The German edition is of the same size and price 
as the English, and contains all of its reading matter, and 
its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One COpy ONE Year...ccccceseeees Gl 00 
Six copies one year...... scececeeceesd OO 
Ten or more copies one year....8O cents each. 

An extra copy to the person sending 15 or more names, 
at 80 cents each. 

{In addition to the above rates: Postageto Canada 6 
cents, to England and France 24 cents, to Germany 2% 
cents, and to Russia 72 cents per annum. 

Deliveryin New-York city and Brooklyn, 12 cents a year. 

"Postage anywhere inthe United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a year, 
if in advance at the office where received. 

Subscriptions can begin Jan. Ist., July Ist., or at any 
other date if specially desired. 

The paper is considered paid for whenever it is sent, 
and willbe promptly discontinued when the time for which 
it is ordered expires. 


All business an‘ other communications should be ad 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 


ORANGE JUDD, 





sent, one of them marked at the top, “ For premiums,” 
and with the name of the sender. These duplicate lists 


No. 189 Water st , New-York. 
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